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THE “FRISIAN VROW.” 


Saturpay is a notable day in Amster- 
dam. It was the same a hundred and 
fifty years ago. Spinning-wheels then, 
like sewing-machines now, were put 
aside for the day, the snood and over- 
skirt were exchanged for the close caul 
and yellow petticoat, and women, old 
and young, rose into full activity with 
mop and broom. Floors and stairs, win- 
dows and doors, porches and side-walks 
were deluged with water, and husbands 
and brothers sought refuge in the ware- 
house or beer-shop till the time of even- 
ing meal, “God’s meal,” they called 
it, that Saturday-night supper, when 
the weekly thanksgiving of burghers and 
burgomasters was offered for the losses 
and gains— Dutch piety counting both 
to be God’s wages —of the six working 
days since Sunday. 

The year was 1703. The street Skip- 
per’s Lane. The house Antony Van 
Stralen’s. The day May 234d, at 8 o’clock 
in the evening. The parlor with its em- 
bossed-leather walls, where window-sills 
and wash-boards were white as sand 
could make them, was lighted with a 
single wax candle, and around the tile- 
stove, where a fire of wood had been 
lighted to kill the damp, sat Antony, his 
three daughters, Karl Hoofdt, his partner 
in more prosperous days of business, and 


Joan Hoofdt, looking like a fourth and 
younger sister. An aged aunt was more 
than half asleep in her chair in the 
chimney-corner, and standing beside the 
table, spread with napery of spotless 
white, preparing the supper of buttered 
bread, toasted cheese, and beer, was the 
good mother, Vrow Van Stralen, in whom 
neither gray hairs nor poverty had altered 
the cheerful look, or damped the hopeful 
heart. Dame Van Stralen, the “Frisian 
Vrow,” as the neighbors called her, be- 
cause she had come to Holland an orphan 
girl from West Friesland. Antony had 
married without adowry. He was deemed 
rich at that day — the misfortunes which 
broke the firm of Stralen, Hoofdt & Co. 
coming on the loss of ‘‘The Fraulein” at 
sea long afterward—but his partner 
always said that had Hoofdt taken Peter 
Tiflemann’s daughter, whom he might 
have had for the asking, her fortune 
would have saved the old house from 
coming to grief. But Karl's soul was 
purblind, The money-trusting man did 
not understand the wisdom in which the 
good Frisian Vrow had brought up An- 
tony’s children, nor the sunshine which, 
in spite of losses and failure, her presence 
had made in his home for more than 
thirty years, 

The feast waited for Antony’s son, 
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Auke Stralen. His vessel had dropped 
anchor that morning in the Amstel after a 
six months’ voyage. Sailors’ wives and 
mothers know what makes a’red-letter 
day in their calendar, Dame Stralen’s 
heart was large encugh to care for all 
her children, but her thoughts were most 
with the boy who braved the perils of 
the deep. She knew, too, that her love 
was returned, as did his messmates, who 
used good-naturedly to wager that Auke’s 
first question to the pilot would be, “ Is 
my mother well?” He had been seven 
years at sea, ever since he was fifteen. 
His earnings had been the support of the 
family. He had climbed through every 
grade of seamanshfp from reefing the fore- 
sail to walking the quarter-deck, and as 
he now entered the parlor, shaking hands 
with the seniors, saluting each of his sis- 
ters and the grand-aunt with a kiss, and 
bashfully greeting the pretty neighbor, 
his long and hearty embrace was given 
to his mother. 

“Tt is God’s meal to-night, my boy,” 
said the vrow, her hand in both of his 
and her blue eyes beautiful in their ex- 
pression of matronly pride and love. 
“You have not forgotten?” 

“Mitherkin! Dear Mitherkin!” re- 
plied the boy, raising her hand to his lips 
and bending his head over hers, “I have 
never forgotten, not once, that God's 
work pays sure wages.” 

Auke was still “boy ” to her whom he 
addressed by that tenderest name, Mith- 
erkin—a word for which we have no 
synonym ; but his bronzed face and sturdy 
frame gave him almost the look of mid- 
die age. As he sat there in his sailor's 
dress of canvas, with his Danish pipe in 
full play, he might have passed for one of 
those old-time seamen for whom “ Skip- 
per Lane” had been named, 

There was a time when Karl Hoofdt 
had speculated on a match between his 
partner’s son and his own and only 
daughter, and the young folk did not 
think that event impossible yet. But 
Karl was thinking otherwise. Auke 
made good wages, to be sure. He was 
temperate and industrious. If it were 
not for his father’s large family he might 


lay by something, but as it was he would 
never be worthastiver. “Joan must do 
better than that,” was the conclusion to 
which he was coming, when the news 
Auke was telling his mother over the beer 
turned his musings to another channel. 

The captain and owner of the “Zuyder 
Zee,” in which craft Auke had always 
sailed, was Jacob Stevenson, who, by 
carrying cheese and gin to the Baltic 
towns and salt fish back to Amsterdam, 
had realized sufficient gains to open a 
trade with England. Its late King had 
been Holland’s stadtholder, and London 
had a market for tea and Chinese silks, of 
which Amsterdam was the emporium. 
But the “Zuyder Zee” would not suit 
English trade, and he had offered to sell 
her to Auke, to be paid for in yearly in- 
stalments, with interest at five per cent. 

“Take her!” said Karl, “andI will use 
all my interest with the Schneidams and 
cheese-buyers to get up the first cargo.” 

“ But she is a slow sailer and rough in 
the rigging,” replied Auke, skilfully 
taking the cautious side. 

“She'll go well enough before the 
wind, won't she? and then she lades 
better than any craft in the river. You 
had better close the bargain with Jacob, 
give her a coat of paint and call her 
‘Hammerman Van Harderhold,’ after 
our East India Director. I'll go the first 
trip with you, Auke,” 

“That's all very well,” replied Auke, 
“T'll take the Zuyder Zee and paint her, 
and you, Mynheer Karl, may freight her. 
But she is my ship, and as long as I sail 
her she goes only by one name, and that 
is the ‘Frisian Vrow,’ for my mother.” 

For many weeks Auke and Karl, the 
one at the ship and the other at the cargo, 
were busy in getting ready. LEvery- 
thing sped. Neighbors furnished ven- 
tures of linen. Country-folk brought in 
their cheeses. Schnapps in bottles, Hol- 
lands in delft, and gin in barrels and 
hogsheads, were carefully stowed away 
in the good ship's hold. Her bottom was 
newly coppered, her sides and bulwarks 
painted, a new figure-head, presented by 
Jansen Keef for good luck, set gracefully 
under her bow, and she bore in large 
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letters on her stern, “Fristan Vrow.” 
By the middle of July she was ready to 
sail, é 

“Fare thee well, my boy!” said his 
good mother, as she took leave of him at 
the door in the gray of the summer 
morning. “Forget us not at home, and, 
in all thy goings, remember that God’s 
work hath sure wages.” 

“T will remember that, and all the 
good things you have taught me, mother; 
but keep a brave heart and take no dis- 
quiet for me: good-by!” said the young 
skipper, and within the hour he, on the 
deck of “Frisian Vrow,” was sailing 
down the Amstel. 

The newly painted ship was a high- 
pooped, broad-sided bark, of heavy build, 
but a fair wind carried her down the 
Zuyder Zee, over the North Sea, and up 
the Sound so surely and steadily, that 
Karl got the length of remarking that a 
seaman’s life was the easiest, he knew. 
Their destination was the port of Revel, 
where the Dutch traders had found a 
market ever since their sails were first 
seen in the Baltic. 

At this time Peter, afterward called 
the Great, was home from his three 
years’ travels. He had worked as a ship- 
carpenter at the Zaandam dock-yards; 
had learned rope-making, sail-making, 
and smith-work; had worn the dress of 
a workman, made his own fire, boiled his 
pot, swept his lodgings, carried timber on 
his shoulders, and conformed in every 
respect to the customs of the yard; and 
he was now carrying out results in Russia 
such as in any other way ten centuries 
would never have accomplished. He had 
created a fleet, disciplined an army, estab- 
lished a university, and was now engaged 
in laying the foundations of a city to be 
called after his own name. Fixing upon 


Cronstadt as the location for the fort to — 


protect the mouth of the river upon which 
the capital of all the Russias was to stand, 
and preparing the drawings with his own 
hand, he left its execution to one of his 
engineer officers while he returned to St. 
Petersburg to push forward those almost 
superhuman works, which, at the cost of 
nearly half a million lives, have made it 
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what it is, The eastern coasts of the 
Baltic, formerly divided: between Sweden 
and Poland, had also fallen into Peter’s 
hands almost to the walls of Revel. 

All this the skipper of the Frisian Vrow 
knew little of. Dutch cheese found a 
market at Revel; narrow straits had to 
be threaded; sand banks and sunken 
bars made the passage perilous, and 
Auke understood that the master’s eyes 
must never be closed until sea-room be- 
came plenty. The solstice weather, too, 
grew thick; squally winds knocked the 
old ship uneasily about. Narrow channels 
kept the sailors on the look-out, And after 
several days of shifting gales and dark- 
ened skies, Karl began to get impatient. 
Scrambling one morning to the deck, he 
found Auke as usual at the helm. 

“Are we far from Revel now?” he 
inquired of the sturdy skipper. 

“Tf the wind hold fair,” replied Auke, 
“we shall make its harbor before noon. 
Yonder is the gulf away to leeward.” 

Karl could see nothing in the direction 
indicated but a waste of foamy waves, 
and on the right the distant outline of a 
high and rocky coast. There was a roar- 
ing sound of winds and waters all about 
them; but through it came the deep boom 
of an alarm-bell, 

“That’s a ship in distress,” said Auke. 
“Hans, take a glass and try if you can 
make her.” ; 

His mate, a gray-haired, but active and 
fearless seaman, had scarcely raised the 
glass when he shouted, “ Captain, she’s 
a fishing smack ashore on Divers’ Shoals, 
and her crew are clinging to her rigging.” 

“ Boys, we'll save them,” said Auke: 
“the case may be our own,” 

“ Ay, Captain,” replied Hans, “but 
should we lose this wind, who knows 
when ‘Frisian Vrow’ will drop anchor!” 

“ We shall miss the market, too!” cried 
Karl. ‘ Don’t be a fool, Auke.” 

“This ship is called after my good 
mother,” said the young skipper, putting 
about the helm. “ Before I left home she 


told me God’s work had sure wages, and 
I believe it, Boys, we'll save those poor 
fellows!” 

“ Well done, Captain!” cried the crew 
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with cheers, and while Karl went below 
to grumble at Auke’s ill luck, the “ Frisian 
Vrow” bore down on the foundering ves- 
sel, and Auke Stralen, with four sailors, 
were gallantly rowing the ship’s only 
boat through the breakers. The little 
bark was fast in the sands, A heavy surf 
broke over her, Thecrew — the master, 
three seamen, and two boys, all Swedes — 
clung to the spars and :igging of the hope- 
less craft. They were all rescued, wet, 
cold, and nearly famished, and taken on 
board the “ Frisian Vrow,” thankful for 
their preservation, but unable to speak a 
word of Dutch. . The skipper gave them 
dry clothes and a breakfast, and hastened 
to look after his ship, which was already 
in trouble. The wind had veered due 
west, and there was no getting the right 
course., The sailors tacked and reefed 
and hauled up, but the “ Vrow” was 
utterly unmanageable against the gale, 
and there was nothing but to run before it. 

“Yes,” grumbled Karl, “I knew how 
it would be. The market will be lost and 
weshall all be shipwrecked.” But nobody 
was in the humor to mind his gloomy 
prognostications: besides, he was not the 
only one upon whom fear fell when the 
vessel went speeding at a rate she had 
never sailed before, straight up the Fin- 
nish Gulf. 

Geographical knowledge was none of 
the clearest at thatday. Karlhad studied 
the voyages of the Dutch traders., Revel 
was to him the end of the world, Be- 
yond these, cheeses and gin would be of 
no account, No wonder, then, that the 
worthy man took refuge below, to medi- 
tate over the fact that Auke Stralen was 
his father’s son and would never come to 
anything but ruin, . From this contempla- 
tion he rose toward evening. The wind, 
though it still blew strong, was steady, 
and the ship went bravely on. The crew 
were manning the rigging. The rescued 
Swedes gave a hand. Hans was on the 
lookout and Auke was at the helm. They 
had just passed an island where huge piles 
of stone. were shaping into embrasures 
and walls, and where pennant and bunt- 
ing were flying from poles and masts. 
Before them lay a swampy shore. On 
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the right was. the mouth of a broad river, 
into. which the “Frisian Vrow” was 
standing. 

“Where are we now, Auke?" asked 
Karl, holding his breath, 

“Tf I read the chart right,’’ answered 
Auke, “this must be the mouth of the 
Neva,” 

“T never heard of such a place in all 
my life,” rejoined Karl, .“‘nor any one 
who traded there.” 

“ May beso,” replied the skipper, ‘ but 
there is a report that the Czar of Russia 
is building a town somewhere on this 
river, and perhaps he will trade with us.” 

“Trade with us?” cried Karl; “he 
will take our cargo, and make us work on 
the walls.” 

At this moment Hans cried out from 
the mast-head, “A town ahead, Captain, 
and a boat putting off.” 

The Czar Peter was in the midst of that 
work, which has been called the great en- 
terprise of the modern world. Fins and 
Cossacks, Calmucks and Swedes, were at 
work by thousands, Piles were sunk 
into acres of dismalswamps. Solid ground 
was formed here and there. A bay was 
excavated on the west. Half-a-dozen 
small houses had been erected; streets and 
squares were marked by lines of timber 
driven into the mud, French engineers, 
English carpenters, and Dutch boat-build- 
ers superintended hordes of wild Rus- 
sians. The Czar was in ill-humor. No 
bottom had been found for the piles on 
which the imperial palace was to rest. 
Bad news had come from the north. The 
soldiers grumbled to lose their beards. 
Sweden was raising another army. Peter 
the Great felt that all was growing bad, 
when into his quarters rushed an English 
ship-carpenter with the news, “ Please 
your majesty, there is a ship standing up 
river,” 

“Dunder and blitzen!" sang out the 
rough Czar, with an oath that clung to 
him to the last, “say yeso? The captain 
of thatshipisa hero, Get out my barge, 
‘man her, call Menzikoff, and we. will run 
down and welcome the first ship to St. 
Petersburg.” 

The gale was moderating, and the 
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“Vrow,” under bare poles, was steady- 
ing her course up the river, when Auke 
spied a Dutch built Zuyder Zee boat 
coming down, rowed by men in uniform 
and steered by a tall coxswain in pea- 
jacket and checked shirt. 

“Heave a rope!” he cried in sound 
Dutch, as the boat came alongside. As 
no arms were seen among them, the rope 
was thrown. The steersman was the 
first on board. Righting himself as he 
let go the rope, he seized Auke by both 
hands and exclaimed, “ Welcome to you, 
good Captain! Welcome to the port of 
St. Petersburg! The ‘Frisian Vrow’ is 
the first bark that ever sailed up the Neva, 
aud henceforth she shall be duty-free, 
though she carry Swedes for a cargo.” 

“ Good Mr. Russian,” said Karl Hoofdt, 
elbowing his way forward, “we have a 
cargo of cheese and gin, the best in Hol- 
land, and have missed our market in Revel 
through the folly of this young man, who 
would not take advice.” 

“Silence!” thundered the steersman. 
“You are the fool! I will buy the whole 
cargo myself.” 

“His Majesty the Czar!” whispered 
one of the rowers, who wore a star on 
his breast. Auke afterward knew him 
to be Prince Menzikoff: for his ship was 
brought to anchor in the bay, and he and 
Hans had the honor of dining at the chief 
of the wooden houses. 

The whole cargo was bought at a 
price which satisfied even Karl: for Peter 
the First kept his promises. Though given 
to act like one who feared not God, 
neither regarded man, the great Czar 
understood the value of commerce to his 
rising city, and Auke, as the first trader, 
received under his hand a perpetual re- 
mission of all dues for his ship.* 


*In Milner’s Shores of the Baltic there 
is given an account of the immunity from 
all dock and harbor dues forever, which 
Peter granted to the first vessel that 
reached St. Petersburg. 
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The “Frisian Vrow,” on leaving port, 
received a salute of twenty-one guns. 
These honors affected no one so much as 
Karl Hoofdt. He had kept very quiet 
while in port, but came exultingly up to 
the young skipper, who stood calmly 
smoking at the helm, as they steered out 
of the Neva, and clapping him vigorously 
on the shoulder, cried, ‘“‘ Auke, we have 
had a good run by that west wind.” 

“Yes, mynheer,” said Auke, “my 
mother’s proverb has proved true, God's 
work is sure wages.” 

“Thy mother is a prudent woman,” 
replied Karl, “and I think thou wouldst 
make a prudent son-in-law.” 

Auke put away his pipe at this remark, 
and he and Karl conversed to their 
mutual satisfaction, The “‘ Vrow” made 
& prosperous run to Helsingfors, where 
the poor Swedes were landed, and then, 
with a heavy cargo of salt fish, the good 
ship sailed to Amsterdam. 

The joy was great at home, the good 
vrow listening to Auke’s story with tear- 
ful eyes, but a happy heart. The family 
gradually cast off poverty as voyage after 
voyage was made to the rapidly rising 
city on the Neva. How they were all 
provided for by this free-trade ; how Auke 
and Joan were prosperously married; 
and how Karl magnified himself on that 
single voyage; are still subjects of local 
tradition. Dutch sailors say, that the 
“ Frisian Vrow,” heeled and toed, masted 
and rigged, so many times there was not 
a splinter of original timber in her, put 
to sea more than a hundred years and 
never made a bad voyage. However this 
may be, it is certain that she became the 
most famous of Holland ships, and that 
on the gable-end of one of the old houses 
of Skipper’s Lane, in Amsterdam, there 
was to be seen, twenty years ago, the 
carving of the “Frisian Vrow,” with 
the words (in plat Dutch) underneath, 
“Gop’s WORK HATH SURE WAGES.” 
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OLD MERLE, the counsellor and guide, 
And tall young Rolfe walked side by side 
At the sweet hour of eventide. 


The yellow light of parting day 
Upon the peaceful landscape lay, 
And touched the mountain far away. 


The tinkling of the distant herds, 
And the low twitter of the birds 
Mingled with childhood’s happy words. 


The old man raised his trembling palm, 
And bared his brow to meet the balm 
That fell with twilight’s dewy calm ; 


And one could see that, to his thought, 
The scenes and sounds around him brought 
Suggestions of the heaven he sought. 


But Rolfe, his young companion, bent 
His moody brow in discontent, 
And sadly murmured us he went. 


For vagrant passions, fierce and grim, 
And fearful memories haunted him, 
That made the evening glory dim. 


Then spoke the cheerful voice of Merle: 
“ When yonder clouds their gold unfurl, 
One almost sees the gates of pearl. 


“Nay, one can hardly look amiss 
For heaven, in such a scene as this, 
Or fail to feel its present bliss, 


“So near we stand to holy things, 
And all our high imaginings, 
That faith forgets to lift her wings!” 


Then answered Rolfe, with bitter tone: 
“Tf thou hast visions of the throne, 
Enjoy them: they are all thy own. 


“For me there lives no God of love ; 
For me there bends no heaven above ; 
And Peace, the gently brooding dove, 


“ Has flown afar, and in her stead 
Fierce vultures wheel above my head, 
And hope is sick and faith is dead. 


“Death can but loose a loathsome bond, 
And from the depths of my despond, 
I see no ray of light beyond.” 


It was a sad, discordant strain, 
That brought old Merle to earth again, 
And filled his soul with solemn pain, 
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At length they reached a leafy wood, 
And walked in silence, till they stood 
Within the fragrant solitude, 


Then spake old Merlé with gentle art: 
“T know the secret of thy heart, 
And will, if thou desire, impart.” 


Rolfe answered with a hopeless sigh, 
But from the tear that brimmed his eye, 
The old man gladly caught reply, 


And spoke: ‘ Beyond these forest trees 
A city stands ; and sparkling seas 
Waft up to it the evening breeze. 


“Thou canst not see its gilded domes, 
Its plume of smoke, its pleasant homes, 
Or catch the gleam of surf that foams 


“ And dies upon its verdant shore, 
But there it stands; and there the roar 
Of life shall swell for evermore ! 


“The path we walk is fair and wide, 
But still our vision is denied 
The city and its nursing tide. 


“The path we walk is wide and fair, 
But curves and wanders here and there, 
And builds the wall of our despair, 


“ Make straight the path, and then shall shine 
Through trembling walls of tree and vine 
The vision fair for which we pine. 


“ And thou, my son, so long hast been 
Along the crooked ways of sin, 
That they have closed, and shut thee in. 


“ Make straight the path before thy feet, 
And walk within it firm and fleet, 
And thou shalt see, in visions sweet 


“ And constant as the loye supreme, 
With closer gaze and brighter beam, 
The peaceful heaven that fills my dream.” 


He paused: no more his lips could say ; 
And then, beneath the twilight gray, 
The silent pair retraced their way. 


But in the young man’s eyes a light 
Shone strong and resolute and bright, 
For which Merle thanked his God that night. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MRS. BETHUNE. 


Ons Sunday in the autumn of 1868, 
soon after my arrival at La Tour, near 
Vevey, as I sat at the Pension dinner 
table, surrounded by representatives of 
,ten different nationalities, and longing 
more for a word of the English language 
and a glimpse of something homelike 
than for any of the novel dishes that ap- 
peared in successive courses, or the vari- 
ous wines that appealed to various tastes, 
T received a message from an American 
acquaintance, inviting me to go that af- 
ternoon to a house in the neighborhood, 
to attend a religious service to be held in 
the rooms of Mrs. Bethune, widow of 
Rey. Dr. Bethune. 

Of course the name was familiar to me, 
but at that time I knew little of the per- 
sonal history of the distinguished clergy- 
man who had several years before en- 
tered into rest, and nothing at all of her 
whose many years of helpless suffering 
had secluded her from the observation of 
the world at large. 

At the hour appointed I went to the 
designated place. It was a neat Swiss 
chalet, on the opposite side of the street 
from my boarding-house, and standing 
in the middle of a large garden. The 
chalet was of wood, painted brown, with 
@ piazza running entirely around the sec- 
ond story, a great bay window in front, 
and wide projecting eaves over the 
whole. Within, the walls were entirely 
ceiled with pine, which diffused a faint, 
spicy odor through all the apartments. 
I was shown up-stairs through a hall 
and an anteroom into a handsome parlor, 
furnished in American style, with a car- 
pet covering the whole floor, a variety of 
furniture arranged in a tasteful manner, 
portraits and other pictures on the walls, 
plants in the sunny warmth of the bay 
window, and an upright piano in one 
corner. A few persons, strangers to me, 
and apparently to each other, sat around 
the room and in the arch of the window; 
behind a table, improvised into a desk, 
was the officiating minister, Rev. Dr. Van 
Nest, the successor of Dr. Bethune in 


the church at Florence. The door of 
the invalid’s chamber stood open, and 
we could occasionally hear her faint tones 
in reply to the words of the few friends 
who had been admitted to her presence. 
The services commenced with the sing- 
ing of a hymn, a lady playing the accom- 
paniment on the piano. Then followed 
a chapter from the Bible and a prayer, 
after which another hymn was sung. Dr. 
Van Nest then delivered a brief sermon 
adapted to the circumstances, and after a 
closing‘ hymn the meeting broke up. 
Before leaving the house I was intro- 
duced to Dr. Van Nest, who, in a few 
words, explained Mrs. Bethune’s condi- 
tion, and expressed the hope that as I 
was to be her neighbor for some time, I 
would see her frequently, and help to re- 
lieve her loneliness, as most of our coun- 
trymen who visited her were merely 
guests of a day in Vevey. On this occa- 
sion, however, she was so fatigued 
with the excitement of the services 
and the arrival of several old friends 
that she could not receive strangers, and 
I took my leave, promising to call upon 
her soon. It was nearly a week, how- 
ever, before I did so, for though I thought 
of her every day, as I passed the house 
on my walks, I feared disturbing her, as 
reports reached me often of her extreme 
weakness. But when I at last sent up 
my name, I was summoned immediately 
to her chamber and received by her with 
evident pleasure. For my own part I 
was charmed by her manner and appear- 
ance. I had expected to find an emacia- 
ted wreck of humanity, characterized by 
either the apathy or the fretfulness of 
disposition which are often the result of 
severe and long-continued suffering. But 
I saw before me, propped up almost to a 
sitting posture, one of the handsomest 
elderly ladies I ever beheld, with dark 
expressive eyes, features beautifully cut 
and beaming with serenity, gray hair 
becomingly arranged under a pretty cap, 
her form enveloped in a purple silk wrap- 
per, a soft shawl around her shoulders, 
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and in her plump white hands a bit of 
fancy work in gay worsteds. In her case, 
disease had so far taken on the semblance 
of health, in the fulness of both face and 
figure, that had it not been for the waxen 
complexion and the shadow of constant 
pain in the eyes, one would not have 
recognized a confirmed invalid in this 
brave sufferer. There was a courtly po- 
liteness in her tones and gestures rarely 
met with nowadays, and which is there- 
fore designated by later generations as 
the “manners of the old school.” 

The room was cheerful, and a number 
of pretty ornaments. were placed where 
the invalid could enjoy them. Two or 
three illuminated texts of Scripture were 
fastened upon the hangings of the bed, 
an excellent photograph of Dr. Bethune 
hung upon one side of the room, and a 
beautiful moonlight view of the Castle of 
Chillon upon another, There was a small 
fire burning in an open stove, and all the 
windows but one were vovered with 
heavy drapery to exclude the light, which 
was too strong for the weak eyes, and the 
air, which was too harsh for the delicate 
frame. 

After a few minutes’ talk on common 
topics I took leave, but went again the 
next day, and finding that my visits were 
really acceptable, I offered to come in 
frequently and read aloud, which offer 
was gladly accepted. So it came about 
that the hour before tea, from five to six, 
was set apart for a daily visit, and it gave 
me great pleasure to find that my coming 
was looked forward to with impatience. 
Annie would often meet me at the outer 
door, and tell me in a delighted whisper 
that Mrs, Bethune had asked several times 
if 1t were not five a’clock, and expressed 
a fear that she should have no reading 
that night. Amelia, the housemaid, would 
hasten to make the fire burn up brightly, 
and while the flames threw ruddy, danc- 
ing gleams upon the polished ceiling, I 
would take my accustomed place beside 
the bed and recount what had befallen 
me since my last visit. Sometimes it was 
a stroll along the road to Clarens that I 
had to tell of, when, returning after sunset, 
I had seen the snowy peaks of the Dent 
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du Midi and the Dent du Jaman transfig- 
ured in the rosy light of the true “ Alpine 
glow ;” sometimes it was a trip to Chil- 
lon or Montreux, or an excursion through 
the secluded valleys beyond Vevey to 
Castle Blonay on the heights. To all such 
simple details she would listen with in- 
terest, revelling with unselfish pleasure in 
the freedom enjoyed by another through 
the health and vigor which was denied 
her, After a while Annie would set the 
little round table by the bed, place upon 
it a shaded lamp, draw up an easy-chair 
for me, and leave us to our reading. At 
first I used to skim over the English and 
American newspapers, of which a great 
many were sent to Mrs, Bethune by va- 
rious friends, but I fancied that such dis- 
jointed communications, accompanied as 
they were by much rattling and folding 
of stiff paper, was not so soothing to her 
excitable nerves as more continuous read- 
ing would be, and so one evening I ven- 
tured to carry over a copy of Cranford 
which I had been enjoying alone, and 
proposed it as a substitute. She was 
pleased with the change, and soon became 
deeply interested in the wonderfully life- 
like characters of that charming story. 

After that I always carried the news- 
papers home with me, carefully culled 
their contentsand gave an abstract of the 
news at my next visit. After Cranford 
was finished I read Hawthorne’s. Scarlet 
Letter and The Marble Faun, besides sev- 
eral shorter articles. Mrs. Bethune’s 
fine natural powers, strengthened as they 
had been by culture and the wisdom of 
a sorrowful experience, enabled her to 
comprehend the subtle force of Haw- 
thorne’s thought, as well as to appreciate 
the purity and beauty of his style, and I 
was often obliged to read over and over 
some particularly striking passage in these 
works, 

On Sunday evenings, when there was 
no service held in her rooms, I spent the 
hour, at her request, in playing and sing- 
ing sacred music. Fortunately, a long 
course of practice as organist in a 
church at home had made me familiar 
with many tunes and hymns, and it gave 
her much satisfaction to hear the same 
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music which was often sung years before 
in her husband's American church, “ Rock 
of Ages,” “Jesus, lover of my Soul,” 
“Jesus, I my cross have taken,” and 
“Asleep in Jesus,” were among her chief 
favorites. 

Mrs. Bethune saw many visitors for so 
great a sufferer. Her position as the 
widow of Dr. Bethune made her a promi- 
nent object of attention to foreigners of 
evangelical faith, and her own force of 
character and warm interest in all reli- 
gious and benevolent enterprises brought 
her into friendly association with many 
persons in every community where she 
took up her residence for any length of 
time. And an acquaintance with this re- 
markable woman, however formed, was 
sure to ripen into affectionate friendship 
if the other party proved to be in any 
degree worthy of the favor. One lady 
who had known her in America came all 
the way from Paris to visit her, and two 
others settled themselves in Lausanne to 
be near her, while scarcely a day passed 
without bringing some token of remem- 
brance from persons living in Vevey and 
its vicinity. Books, pictures, little orna- 
ments for her sick-room, delicacies to 
tempt her weak appetite and flowers to 
gladden her sight were continually being 
sent to her; gay young girls forgot their 
follies in her presence and loved to amuse 
her with their best music and freshest 
thoughts; mothers brought their little 
children to be caressed by the touch of 
her almost helpless hands, and the latest 
baby in friendly households was carried 
to her on its first appearance out of doors. 
I remember finding her one afternoon 
busy in sticking pins into a cushion which 
she had made with Annie’s help for a 
“little stranger” in the neighborhood. 
She seemed to enjoy her task and was 
quite merry over it, while I watched her 
sadly, recalling, what she was not aware 
that I knew, the early blasting in her own 
life of a woman's sweetest hope, of which 
her labor of love must have been a re- 
minder, if, indeed, a reminder were ever 
necessary. 

Probably to many readers the allusions 
in this sketch may be unintelligible. I 
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will therefore give a brief account of the 
life of its subject. 

Mrs. Bethune was the only child of 
wealthy parents, and was married young 
to Dr. Bethune, who even then gave bril- 
liant promise of his future distinguished 
career, She was beautiful and accom- 
plished, and her early years were unshad- 
owed by any care or trouble. But about 
two years after her marriage, and when 
she was looking forward to approaching 
maternity as the crowning glory of her 
happy destiny, a fall on the ice in the 
street brought the destruction of that 
hope, and not only so, but also unceasing 
pain and helplessness for the rest of her 
life, and comparative inactivity in the 
position which she had desired to fill as 
sharer and helper in her husband's im- 
portant work. In no other way, how- 
ever, could she have so well displayed 
the strength of her mind and the nobility 
of her character as in the cheerful resig- 
nation with which she learned to bear 
those terrible trials, 

Nor was her fortitude shown merely in 
passive endurance. She continued her 
interest in parish affairs, and assisted her 
husband through her intellectual taste and 
mental vigor, as well as strengthened him 
by her patience and serenity. He always 
read to, and discussed with her his ser- 
mons and other writings, and referred all 
his troubles amd perplexities to her calm 
judgment. Whenever he was ill or 
weary, he.preferred her feeble ministra- 
tions to the most capable care of friend 
or attendant, and when the last stroke 
laid him low, his bed was brought close 
to hers that she might be with him when 
he died. 

Although Mrs, Bethune’s life from the 
time of her accident was passed upon her 
couch, she yet saw more of the natural 
world and the world of society than 
most persons, however exempt from mis- 
fortune, are allowed to see. 

She visited Europe twice with her 
husband, travelled in some of its most 
interesting regions, and resided sev- 
eral yearsin Florence, where Dr. Bethune 
died. 

As soon after his death as her health, 
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or, rather, her sickness would admit, she 
started for America, whither his remains 
had already been carried, but was taken 
so ill in Paris that her physician forbade 
her crossing the ocean, and advised her 
to try the mild, yet bracing air of Switz- 
erland. Accordingly, she went with 
Annie, her faithful companion for twelve 
years, to Vevey, and made that delightful 
valley her residence, excepting for a short 
time in the summer, when she usually 
went to a quiet village in the mountains, 
where the climate is noted for its purity 
and life-giving properties. 

Nowhere could she have found a more 
charming spot for a home than the envi- 
rons of Vevey. From her chamber win- 
dow she could look down upon the fair 
expanse of Lake Leman, while opposite 
were the steep wooded heights of the 
Savoy Alps, and above them all, the 
serrated peaks of the Dent du Midi, cov- 
ered with eternal snows. Close by was 
the little village of La Tour de Peilz, 
including a quaint old church, and the 
picturesque ruins of the tower from 
which the hamlet takes its name. Cla- 
rens, Montreux, and the Castle of Chillon 
are within sight, basking in sunny white- 
ness along the margin of the lake, and 
on all sides this valley of vineyards is 
enciosed by hills and mountains which 
shut out the cold winds from the higher 
Alps, and give a regularit} of tempera- 
ture inexpressibly delightful to refugees 
from our own inconstant climate. 

Occasionally Mrs, Bethune could be 
taken to drive in a carriage contrived ex- 
pressly for her comfort, but generally she 
could not bear any exercise beyond be- 
ing drawn in a wheeled chair around the 
piazza, and almost every morning through 
the pleasant autumn of last year she was 
able to take the air for an hour or two 
in thismanner. I used to watch from my 
window, and when she appeared would 
open my casement and wave my handker- 
chief asa greeting. Sometimes she would 
see me and give a token in return, and 
occasionally I would catch her recognition 
from afar as I was returning from an early 
walk through the shady lane (formerly 
the castle moat) beside the church, 
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It was very pleasant to see the strong 
affection which Mrs. Bethune inspired in 
those upon whom she was so entirely 
dependent for care. The family of whom 
she rented her suite of rooms, and who 
lived in the story below, took unusual 
pains to make the household arrange- 
ments agreeable to her. Amelia, her 
housemaid, was never weary in her mis- 
tress’ service; even the courier, who had 
been dismissed for some fault, came back 
penitent and full of anxiety to lighten 
the cares of the little family; and as for 
Annie, what words can express her af- 
fectionate devotion! Her twelve years’ 
faithful service had brought their reward 
in the development of her own character 
into a union of gentleness and strength 
which is rare, and beautiful to see, and 
her constant companionship with Mrs. 
Bethune, and frequent associations with 
other people of refinement, had given to 
her manners the grace and polish of edu- 
cation and good society. 

Seeing how much her health was 
being impaired by constant attendance in 
the sick-room, her days of anxiety and 
nights of broken rest (for though Mrs, 
Bethune was as considerate as possible, 
her condition demanded almost incessant 
care), I tried to make my daily visits an 
opportunity for Annie to go out for fresh 
air and a change of scene. But she 
would rarely avail herself of the chance, 
telling me privately that she was glad to 
employ the time at her sewing machine, 
which was too noisy to be used in Mrs, 
Bethune’s hearing. Iremember her glee 
when, as the result of some of those 
stolen moments, she brought as a sur- 
prise to her motherly friend a beautiful 
sacque of white merino embroidered with 
purple silk. 

On another occasion she interrupted 
our reading very agreeably by making 
her appearance with a cuckoo clock and 
a workman toset itup. This was in re- 
sponse to an incidentally expressed wish 
of Mrs. Bethune a short time before, 
which she had afterward forgotten. So 
the clock was a pleasant surprise, and it 
was placed opposite her bed, where she 
could hear it distinctly and witness the 
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hourly appearance of the gay little bird. 
She often said that the cheerful stir and 
sweet notes were a welcome relief in the 
monotony of her almost sleepless nights. 

Mrs. Bethune’s affections were not con- 
fined within the circle of her own house- 
hold and her immediate friends. She 
listened with sympathy to every tale of 
sorrow and poverty that was brought to 
her notice, and gave help to all who 
needed it, so far as her ability would 
allow. Although her eyesight was nearly 
gone, and her poor hands were partially 
paralyzed, she yet spent many bours in 
knitting little fancy articles for fairs and 
other charities, regretting only that her 
work was so inferior both in quantity 
and quality to what she had been able to 
doin other years. Switzerland is full of 
refugees from political and religious ty- 
ranny, and many sad instances are to be 
found there of persons not too proud to 
work, but entirely unfitted, through the 
past luxuriousness of their lives, to sup- 
port themselves. I remember her inter- 
est in some of these persons, and her good 
sense in judging fairly of their peculiar dif- 
ficulties, instead of accusing them of pride 
and indolence, as so many were apt to do. 
There was one case in particular which 
roused her pity. It was that of aSpanish 
countess and her invalid husband who had 
fled from Spain, bringing with them, as 
their sole resource for support, some 
family jewels and a few original paint- 
ings by Velasquez and Ribera (I believe). 
The jewels were disappearing rapidly and 
the paintings were worth more than the 
thrifty Swiss would be likely to give for 
them, There seemed to be just then no 
wealthy picture fanciers or hunters for 
“old masters ” among the crowds of tour- 
ists, and it was finally thought best to 
dispose of them by raffle. How the mat- 
ter ended I do not know, as I left the 
place soon after, but I like to remember 
Mrs. Bethune’s intelligent sympathy with 
the anxieties of those high-born strangers 
whose prosperity had so suddenly desert- 
ed them. 

Her kindness extended even to the few 
dumb animals appertaining to her house- 
hold. So long as she was able to drive 
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out she always carried lumps of sugar to 
give the horses before they started, and 
as the same animals were usually sent, 
they soon learnt to know her and ex- 
pressed pleasure at her approach, Nina, 
a tiny white poodle, a gift from a young 
friend who was leaving the country, soon 
became a pet and spent most of the time 
upon her bed. Its long silky hair was 
duly washed and combed and ornament- 
ed with a collar of blue or pink ribbon, 
and under so good care the little creature 
soon developed the intelligence which 
belongs to its race, and also the petty 
whims and spites which characterize its 
peculiar species. Mrs. Bethune often 
laughed heartily to see Nina's indignation 
when Annie would come in dressed for a 
walk and go away again without calling 
the dog to follow. 

At one time the invalid was ordered to 
drink asses’ milk, and accordingly one of 
the animals was driven up from Montreux 
every evening and kept in a neighboring 
barn till after milking time the next 
morning. Mrs. Bethune would occasion- 
ally send down an apple or a piece of 
cake by Amelia when she went to milk, 
and the little beast soon learned to ex- 
pect a treat, so that when the girl hap- 
pened to come empty-handed, the ass 
would keep turning her long head around 
in mute inquiry, and finding that noth- 
ing came of it, would show her discon- 
tent by switching her tail and stamping 
her feet, with threatenings of the favorite 
revenge of her race, so that Amelia was 
obliged to hold fast to the milk-pail, in 
constant fear of an attack from her nim- 
ble heels. Mrs. Bethune took the poor 
beast’s disappointment quite to heart 
when told of it and was careful afterwards 
to have an apple ready for milking-time. 

But the good effects of the strengthen- 
ing milk soon passed away: then came a 
time of sickness and debility when stimu- 
lants could not be taken, and food of 
every kind was loathed, so loathed that 
the subject was forbidden in her presence. 
Annie exhausted invention in preparing 
delicate dishes and drinks, and brought 
them to the sufferer’s bedside without a 
word. If she could taste them there was 
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so much gained, but. very often the labor 
was all in vain. Fortunately, I did not 
know of her dislike to hear food mention- 
ed, and one evening when she was very 
low from exhaustion I happened to be 
telling some story in the course of which 
I mentioned pumpkin pie. Annie was 
horrified, but to her surprise Mrs. Bethune 
repeated: “ Pumpkin pie—how I wish I 
had a piece!” 

We, of course, promised that she should 
have a piece, and the very next morning 
Annie started early to market for the in- 
gredients, and I appeared at the appointed 
hour as cook, That was a merry day! 
Anticipation of the feast in store, and pro- 
bably pleasant memories of Thanksgiving 
dinners in early days, had roused the in- 
valid so that she quite enjoyed our pre- 
paration. For my part it was an agree- 
able change from my fine-lady leisure to 
a turn at the cook-stove, and I revelled 
amongst pots and pans in the tiny 
kitchen, which Amelia kept “as neat as 
wax.” 

The pie was a success, and as soon as 
it came from the oven it was carried to 
Mrs. Bethune’s bedside that she might ad- 
mire its rich yellow-brown color and catch 
its fresh, spicy odor. To our great joy 
she was able to partake of it without any 
ill effects, and as her appetite lasted longer 
than the pie, I repeated the process 
several times, One pie was sent to an 
American lady boarding in Vevey, who 
had not seen her native land nor tasted 
the national dish for several years, and 
various guests, both native and foreign, 
were treated to a taste of the delicacy 
during their visits to the sick-chamber, 
Thus emboldened, I suggested various 
other articles of home food, a few of 
which were received with favor, and with 
returning appetite came the ability to 
try the tonic effects of porter, so that 
we began to be encouraged. But it 
was merely a temporary improvement, 
stimulated, no doubt, by the novelty of 
tasting dishes which she had not seen for 
years, and I have mentioned the matter 
because it was au agreeable episode in 
my acquaintance with her, and also as 
giving un idea of the suffering from faint- 
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ness and weariness which she endured 
in the short intervals. of relief from tor- 
turing pain. 

On the day of my departure for Italy, 
Mrs. Bethune invited me to dine with 
her. As she could not sit at table, Annie 
prepared the little leaf which had been 
made expressly for her, one end of which 
was fastened to a standard reaching to the 
floor, while the other rested upon. the 
bed, We had achoice little dinner which 
Mrs, Bethune made believe to enjoy. 
Amelia waited on us in style and we 
passed a pleasant hour together. When 
I was obliged to bid good-by, my kind 
friend presented me with a little devo- 
tional book, and a favorite hymn printed 
on an illuminated sheet, such as she fre- 
quently gave to her friends, and only a 
few minutes before starting on my jour- 
ney I received a final token of her good- 
will in the form of a nice lunch for my 
next day’s trip across the Simplon. 

The more I reflect upon Mrs. Bethune's 
life, now mercifully closed, the more am 
I astonished at the vigor of brain and 
freshness of spirit that she had been able 
to retain through nearly forty years of 
constant physical suffering, to say noth- 
ing of mental anguish through early dis- 
appointments and later griefs. 

Sometimes she had occasion to speak 
of business matters in my presence, and 
I was surprised to see how methodical 
were her arrangements and -how terse 
were the terms in which she conveyed 
her meaning. One might naturally expect 
that a person so greatly tried would be 
always in a sorrowful, if nota despond- 
ing mood, But this was far from being 
the case with Mrs, Bethune. She en- 
deavored to keep all evidences of pain 
to herself as much as possible, and ap- 
peared to prefer that others should ignore 
her condition. It was not her habit to 
enter into a description of symptoms and 
sufferings, and if these were mentioned 
at all, it was with an accompanying ex- 
pression of resignation and even of con- 
tent. I asked her once if she had ever 
seen anything in her own character that 
seemed to have called for so severe and 
protracted discipline, and she replied 
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eagerly: “Oh, yes/”. She then went on 
to say that she was naturally so gay and 
high-spirited that, if her prosperity had 
not received a check, she might have 
failed utterly to learn the true wisdom, 
and that she was thankful for every trial 
that had been sent upon her. 

Her piety was deep and fervent, and 
yet entirely unobtrusive. I presume she 
was firm in her adherence to all the doc- 
trines of her sect, and probably enjoyed 
discussing them with persons of like be- 
lief; but unless she perceived in another 
a desire to consider religion as a system 
of faith, she was content to exemplify its 
principles in practice. When able to 
speak at all she conducted family prayers 
with her household, and in conversation 
she frequently employed the language of 
Scripture and of the devotional works 
with which she was familiar. But such 
remarks were always made at proper 
times, and there was never in them the 
slightest tone of cant; tact. and good 
taste were observable in everything she 
said and did, and the dignity of her man- 
ners and the wisdom of her discourse con- 
strained every one who approached her 
to listen with reverence. 

I was with her sometimes when she 
was suffering intensely, and it was touch- 
ing to see how much trouble she took to 
avoid speaking in a plaintive or irritated 
tone. 

Usually she was cheerful, and her keen 
sense of the ludicrons often enabled her 
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to laugh heartily over an amusing story 
or a ridiculous incident. Of course there 
was a little amiable deceit practised by 
all parties when we were merry, for no 
one in her presence could forget for a 
moment her sorrowful history and her 
present pain, nor could she herself forget 
them, I have often laughed with her 
when my eyes were full of tears, more 
from sympathy of sadness than excess of 
mirth. 

No one who loved her could have re- 
gretted to hear that she had departed. 
She longed to be at rest, and sometimes 
when nature rallied after an unusually 
violent attack, and Annie would exclaim 
joyfully: “ Oh, you are better to-day!” 
she would smile sadly and say: “ Yes, 7 
am better, and I am glad for your sake, but 
not for my own ; I would rather go!” 

I did not hear of her death till on my 
return to America, months after it had 
occurred, 

To me her memory will always be 
associated with the beauty of that love- 
liest valley of Switzerland, and it would 
be well if all the gay travellers who every 
summer pass through La Tour, on their 
way to the haunts celebrated by the 
genius of Byron and Rousseau, could look 
at the little chalet on the left witha 
thought of her who there yielded up a 
troubled life, whose lesson, well learned, 
had been to overcome excessive affliction 
with exceeding patience. 


BOOKS AND READING. 
No. XII. 


POETRY AND POETS, 


Waar is Poetry? We ask this ques- 
tion, because in order wisely to select 
the poetry which we read, as well as to 
read that which we select with intelli- 
gence and sympathy, we need to know 
what poetry is; so far at least as to be 
able to discriminate the real from the 


factitious and the counterfeit. But to 
answer this question we do not need to 
construct or defend an elaborate theory 
of poetry. Nor need we study and criti- 
cise the several theories which have been 
proposed, from Aristotle and Horace, 
down to Matthew Arnold and F. W. 
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Newman. We may be satisfied to ad- 
here to the definition of Lord Bacon, that 
poetry is a species of feigned history. 
Every description of poetry may with 
no great violence be brought under this 
comprehensive definition. Narrative po- 
etry of every sort, from the stately epic 
of the ancients down to the familiar tale 
of the modern bard—from the Iliad to 
Aurora Leigh—will easily be classed as 
history. Every so-called descriptive poem, 
even if it set forth some objective scene, or 
aseries of ideal views, supposes some story 
to enliven it with a human interest, even 
though it be only the story of the single 
human being who is the looker-on, and 
out of whose experience have sprung the 
feelings with which he colors, and the 
ends according to which he constructs, 
the picture, of which nature furnishes 
the materials. Beneath every sonnet of 
Wordsworth, and every description of 
Browning, there lies a chapter of human 
history. The Lyric in every one of its 
varied forms, from the loftiest ode to the 
most trivial love-song, is the breaking 
forth in verse—suited to song—of the 
feelings of some human soul, under the 
circumstances of some real or supposed 
personal history; and these must be 
known or supplied by the reader to 
enable him to understand and appre- 
ciate the ode or the song. The medita- 
tive and the moralizing, the didactic and 
the satirical, cease to be poetry and be- 
come prosaic and heavy the moment that 
there falls out of either some form of 
human life, enacted or conceived. 

Every drama is eminently a story—a 
story acted and not alone described; a 
story in which the parties are made to 
live again before the eyes of the reader or 
hearer, to speak their own thoughts and 
to pour forth their impassioned utter- 
ances, as they seem to be freshly excited 
by the deeds and words that are pro- 
duced upon the pictured stage, or upon 
the written page which the imagination 
dresses up as a mimic theatre. 

But noi every feigned history is poetry, 
else every novel were a poem. Poetry 
is feigned history in verse. The feigned 
story, whether it is narrated or suggested, 
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must be told in verse; ¢. ¢., in measured 
and rhythmical language. We are accus- 
tomed to call verse an artificial structure ; 
in contrast with prose, as more natural 
and obvious. If it has become so with 
us, in our less excited and more critical 
modes of existence and action, it certainly 
was not so originally, in the earliest times, 
when the most literal truth was framed 
into a poem under the excitement of love 
and admiration, and was set forth with 
measure and cadence from the lips of 
sages and bards, Then the prophet, the 
lawgiver, the historian was also a poet, 
for admonitions: to duty; and rules of 
living, and the records of the past, were 
all committed to some rude or measured 
form of verse, out of which now and 
then the flashing war-song would gleam 
as the lightning, or the pean would 
thunder in triumph. Whether this pref- 
erence of verse in the earlier days is ow- 
ing to the predominance of imagination 
and feeling, or to the greater convenience 
which verse affords to the memory when 
it must depend not upon writing for the 
eye, but upon what it hears by the ear, 
the fact is unquestioned, that the earliest 
compositions take the form of verse. We 
know also that to the individual man 
in the dawn of intelligence verse is far 
more pleasing and easy to be retained 
than prose. The ditty with its readily 
recurring refrain, the song that suits the 
simplest air, are forms of composition 
which are most pleasing to infancy. 
Whether it be more natural in the ear- 
lier ages to compose in verse than in 
prose, we will not inquire. Whether 
with the poetical modes of conception 
which are natural at that period, in the 
forms of affluent imagery and elevated 
feeling, there springs up for man’s use a 
fit medium of expression in “the gift of 
numerous verse,” we need not ask. We 
are forced to confess that this gift is not 
universal when literary culture is refined 
and matured. As man finds it less easy 
to write in verse than in prose, so he re- 
serves for this form of writing his choi- 
cest thoughts and his best emotions, 
The constraints of verse also compel 
selection in the words employed and 
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special nicety in their arrangement and 
combinations; and hence man is insensi- 
bly led to require as fit for verse, senti- 
ments that,are rare—usually that are rare 
for their nobleness—and emotions that are 
uncommon for their elevation, strength, 
and purity. This is what Matthew Arnold 
is driving at when he insists that there 
must be something of the grand style in 
every composition that is truly poetic. 
This leads the reader or critic almost in- 
stinctively to reject the trivial and the 
low, or even the familiar and the homely, 
as beneath the dignity of poetry. It was 
an exaggeration of this feeling which led 
so many of the poets of the last century 
to adopt a peculiar stilted and factitious 
poetic dialect as alone suited to the ele- 
vated uses of poetic writing. This dic- 
tion by its traditionary character became 
not only empty of meaning, but was 
followed by the double evil of repres- 
sing that fresh and individual use of 
language which is indispensable to poetic 
power and freedom, and of being ac- 
cepted as a substitute for what. had 
nothing poetic either in thought or feel- 
ing. Against this Thomson and Cowper 
entered their emphatic protest, by refus- 
ing in practice to conform to the rule 
and example of their times, and Words- 
worth set up his theory of poetic diction 
which gave so much offence and aroused 
sO warm a controversy. Moreover, the 
recurring pauses and turns of verse do 
not admit protracted or complicated argu- 
ments, refined abstractions, or a philo- 
sophical terminology. Hence there grows 
up the feeling and the demand that 
everything which is fit for verse should be 
simple in phrase, should be lively with 
imagery, and be readily followed by the 
common mind, 

Hence the offence at metaphysical dis- 
cussions, protracted reflections, labored 
conversations, and even elaborate descrip - 
tions, as unsuited to poetry. Hence the 
reasonableness of those criticisms and com- 
plaints which are often unreasonably 
urged against Milton, Wordsworth, Ten- 
nyson, and the Brownings, that they are 
abstract, metaphysical, over-refined, and 
difficult to read, 
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Simplicity, however, is neither silliness 
nor commonplace; it does not exclude 
the extremest subtlety of thought nor 
the most delicate refinement of feeling, 
but its rule demands that the poetic dic- 
tion should be direct, brief, and easily 
followed. In this way, out of the very 
exigencies which the use of verse pre- 
scribes, do we derive the usually-ac- 
cepted characteristics of poetic thought 
andexpression. These characteristics we 
often find abundant and conspicuous in 
prose-writing. In such cases we say 
truly, and with an intelligible meaning, 
this or that passage is highly poetic. We 
call Jeremy Taylor the Shakespeare of 
Divinity. Wesay that Milton in his prose 
writings surpasses himself as a poet. 
We are amazed at the bewildering beauty 
of many a magnificent passage in Cole- 
ridge’s prose. We say of this or that 
person of our acquaintance, he has a 
highly poetic mind, even though he may 
never have written a line of verse, or 
even though he may be unpractised in 
any form of written composition, simply 
because his thoughts and emotions are 
intensely ideal and imaginative. 

We ought also to add, as pertaining 
solely to the matter of poetry, that it 
deals chiefly with those thoughts and 
sentiments which are universal to the 
race, as distinguished from those which 
are in any sense limited or conventional. 
The poet speaks to the heart of man as 
man; and he must, therefore, speak from 
his own heart as that of a man; uttering 
only those thoughts and sentiments to 
which all other men will respond, and 
leaving unexpressed much that is peculiar 
to his race, his time, his civilization, or 
even his religion, except so far as this an- 
swers to whatis common to the race, the 
time, the civilization, and the religion of 
another, and so can address the intelligence 
and enlist the sympathies of all human 
kind. The truth with which the poet 
deals is that which is common, in the 
sense of being accessible to all men who 
have attained that degree of culture and 
of thought which is supposed in the use of 
the simple diction that is appropriate to 
poetry. It is, moreover, truth in an at- 
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tractive form,—that truth which is worthy 
to be draped with the “singing robes ” of 
poesy. Pleasure as truly as reflection, 
delight as truly as impression, are ends 
which poetry may never lose sight of. 
The measured cadences which soothe or 
excite the ear, the flowing diction which 
is rippled with sparkling imagery, are all 
unsuited to any truth but that which 
pleases by its intelligibleness, its weight, 
its liveliness, and its emotional attractions, 
“Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of 
all knowledge ; it is the impassioned ex- 
pression which is in the countenance of 
all science ; emphatically may it be said 
of the poet, as Shakespeare hath said of 
man, ‘he looks before and after.’ He is 
the rock of defence for human nature; 
an upholder and preserver, carrying 
everywhere with him relationship and 
love. In spite of difference of soil and 
climate, of language and manners, of 
laws and customs; in spite of things 
silently gone out of mind, and things 
violently destroyed, the poet binds to- 
gether by passion and knowledge the 
vast empire of human society, as it is 
spread over the whole earth and over all 
time.” 

But while the poet in the spheres of 
thought and feeling must necessarily be 
universal, he is none the less emphati- 
cally an individual in both. Indeed his 
power and genius depend entirely upon 
that intense individuality, which can set 
forth that which commands universal in- 
telligence and sympathy in the form 
and coloring of individualized thoughts 
and emotions, Not only must the local 
coloring of his own race, nationality, and 
civilization tinge every stroke of his pen- 
cil, but the private thoughts and feelings 
of his individual self must impress them- 
selves upon every sentiment which he 
utters and give a direction to every turn 
of his language and imagery. Homer is 
a Greek in every fibre of his being, and 
none the less because his pages move 
alike the stately Latin, the fierce and 
moody Scandinavian, the sentimental 
German, the reserved Englishman and 
the talkative Gaul. Isaiah and David 
are none the less Hebrew in thought and 
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imagery because their odes are the fit 
vehicles to express the praises and prayers 
of men of all races and of all times. 
Shakespeare was English of Elizabeth’s 
time, and Milton a Puritan of the times 
of the Commonwealth, and Dryden a 
wit of the days of William and Anne, 
and yet they speak to all hearts. While 
the universality of the poet requires that 
he should use a language which all can 
understand, his genius impels him to 
employ a dialect of his own which no 
man can imitate, 

The poet, especially the poet of modern 
times, must reflect the culture of his own 
generation, and in that form and degree 
in which it has affected himself per- 
sonally; his own individuality deter- 
mining very largely the use which 
he makes of it. Neither Tennyson nor 
George Eliot nor Robert Browning 
could have written what or as they have 
done, in any other than the present 
generation. The Jn Memoriam, the 
Spanish Gypsy, the Ring and the Book, 
all treat of themes and follow trains of 
thought which their authors did not 
wholly create. Nor could they have im- 
agined them had they not found them 
existing already in the minds of multi- 
tudes of their countrymen. The so- 
called Poets of the Lake School—W ords- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey and Wilson— 
found at least a readiness to be moved in 
the direction in which they thought and 
wrote, much as they accomplished in 
giving to that direction permanence and 
force. They could scarcely have gained 
a hearing in the generation previous, 
however earnestly or boldly they might 
havestriven, On the other hand, Tenny- 
son, Browning, and Eliot are. no more 
closely united by sharing in the thought 
and feeling of their times, than they are 
severed by the pronounced individuality 
by which each is distinguished. How- 
ever closely the Lake Poets resemble one- 
another in certain common aims, each in- 
dividual poet is known by features whiclt 
are unmistakably his own, 

It by no means follows, however, be~ 
cause every poet must deal with those 
thoughts and feelings which are common 
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to human nature, and are as universal 
as the race, that every poet should be 
popular in the sense of being easily un- 
derstood and passionately loved by men 
of every type of thought and every 
shade or degree of emotion. There 
are and there ought to be poets for the 
multitude and poets for the people, as 
well as poets who, while they move the 
multitude to a certain degree of apprecia- 
tion and pleasure, in single poems or 
passages, move the few to a far higher 
degree and in every line which they 
write. Even those who are called poets 
for the multitude—the poets in whom all 
men delight—delight the few far more in- 
tensely, whose taste has been ripened by 
culture and has become more apprecia- 
tive by critical training. As culture ad- 
vances and thought becomes more just 
and profound, as society is in a certain 
sense more artificial and yet comes nearer 
to the simplicity of nature and the frank- 
ness of honesty tempered by love, we 
may anticipate that poetry will follow 
in the line of culture, wherever it can 
find “‘an audience fit though few.” “If 
the time should ever come when what is 
now called science, thus familiarized to 
man, should put on, as it were, a form of 
flesh and blood, the poet will lend his 
divine spirit to aid the transfiguration, 
and will welcome the being thus pro- 
duced, as a dear and genuine inmate of 
the household of mar.” 

The taste for poetry, and especially for 
poetry of the highest order, is to a great 
extent the product of special culture, It 
is true, as we have observed, that an ear 
for verse and an eye for bold and brilliant 
imagery are natural to all men, and that 
children even in their earliest years are 
charmed with any measured refrain that 
sets forth a stirring or plaintive story. 
The “drum and trumpet” lyrics of Ma- 
caulay suit the martial bravado of the 
storming boy, and by and by the pic- 
tured tales of Scott will enchant his fancy 
while his ready ear responds to the rapid 
lines that hurry the attention along by 
the simple rush of their own movement. 
Gentler ballads of olden times, of deserted 
children and ladies sore oppressed or 
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captured and immured by giant or robber, 
and of the Edwins and Angelinas of later 
days, delight the ear and move the heart 
of the little maiden, in whom the poetic 
sense begins to stir and flutter. This is 
the period for reading and for learning 
verses of allsorts, both ballads and hymns, 
provided the ballads and hymns are 
fraught with poetic feeling and imagery. 
Much of the stuff which passes for-poetry 
with young folks, and their parents also, 
should be carefully shunned. Let the 
imagery be sharp and bold, the diction con- 
cise and strong, the measure be smooth 
and sweet, and the sentiments manly, 
tender and correct, and the more that is 
learned the better. It were not amiss if 
books of ancient ballads were studiously 
sought for and learned by heart, and by 
this means the leading scenes and person- 
ages of English history were permanently 
fixed in the mind. There are not a few 
boys who are capable of enjoying the 
Itiad in a translation, and scarcely one 
who might not be trained to delight in 
Scott long before poetry is dreamed of as 
proper for them, Certainly such reading 
is greatly to be preferred to the rubbish of 
the sensation novels, whether moral or 
otherwise, with which nowadays the 
appetites of so many are weakened or 
debauched. ‘ 

But this early relish for poetic tales 
scarcely deserves to be called a taste for 
poetry. That whichis really such, suppo- 
ses anicety of eye, a reflecting habit, and, 
above all, a delicacy of feeling which are 
not native to impetuous and objective 
childhood, least ofall to boyhood, after the 
gentleness of infancy has entirely given 
way to the storming and outward life of 
school and the play-ground. Itisnot un- 
frequently observed that the sister who is 
younger by many years than her older 
brother has developed a taste for poetry 
long before he has dreamed of such an 
experience, Perhaps she is forced to en- 
dure his ill-suppressed contempt that she 
is growing sentimental because she begins 
to delight in Cowper or Milton, while as 
yet he finds no interest in either. The 
reason is obvious. The girl begins to 
reflect sooner than the boy, and to find 
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in the poet whose verse may detain her ear 
some transcript ofan observation of wature 
without, or of the heart ofman within, such 
as she herself may have made, only the poet 
has expressed them so much more fully and 
successfully than she could have dream- 
ed were possible. Or,itmay be, some ro- 
mantic preference may have called into life 
the latent poesy of her nature, and to her 
gitlish enthusiasm nature has suddenly 
become flushed with a roseate light, and 
man himself is transfigured with idealized 
perfections. However it may come, and 
whether sooner or later, the day is memor- 
able to boy or maid when he or she begins 
to read genuine poetry with interest, not 
for the tale, nor the verse, but for the tran- 
script which he finds of what he himself 
has seen, or felt, or thought. Should per- 
chance a sensitive and thoughtful boy 
find a volume of Cowper opened at the 
Winter Evening, or the Winter Walk at 
Noon, and, caught by some striking line, 
he should read on till what he has seen in 
nature or observed in life should seem 
imaged as in a mirror, there is awakened 
within hima new sense, and he has found 
a treasure of enjoyment of which he had 
never dreamed, Or let Whittier’s Snow 
Bound be effectively read of an evening to 
afamily circle. The listless boy or romping 
girl sits impatiently and wishes the hateful 
task were over which defers a promised 
sport, when all at once some striking 
scene from life starts into view, and the 
recognition is waked as in amoment, ‘ that 
I have seen and felt myself.’ Such a 
sense may be gradually. quickened and 
developed under the readings of the 
school in a well-selected class-book, or 
suddenly called forth by some impressive 
recitation of descriptive or impassioned 
poesy. 

Such a taste is not, of course, matured 
because it has sprung into being. It is 
simply an unused capacity of feeling which 
needs the direction of the judgment. Its 
very freshness and strength may be the 
more misleading, if its impulses alone are 
consulted. It may, through perverseness 
and conceit, remain what it was at the 
outset, crude, coarse, and confident, or 
weak, silly, and sentimental. It may even 
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be degenerate in its judgments, and teach 
itself to prefer rant to inspiration, or weak 
bombast to solid brilliancy, provided it 
refuses to defer to the guidance of others 
or blindly gives itself up to the influence 
of the single author who first wakes its 
poetic feeling into life. Poetic sensibility 
is not poetic taste, however frequently 
the one is mistaken for the other. The 
capacity to be pleasantly affected by 
poetic composition, and even the capacity 
for a high degree of excitement under its 
influence, may coexist with a perverted 
taste and a misguided judgment in respect 
to the comparative merits of an author, 
and an almost entire absence of any just 
conception of what constitutes poetry. 
It is arash conclusion which not a few 
admit, that because the end of poetry is 
pleasure, therefore all writing in verse 
which pleases must of course be poetry ; 
or, if this or that composition does not 
please at first, it is not poetry for me. 
Yielding to this hasty inference, not a few 
young persons never rise above the first 
favorite author, who was well enough fit- 
ted to awaken the earliest romance of 
youthful feeling, but should long ago have 
given place to writers of a higher tone, in 
sentiment and diction. Or, not pursuing 
poetic studies, they judge of poetry by, 
the depreciating estimate which in later 
years they form of the authors that once 
enraptured but now disappoint or disgust 
them. Or ifasked toread a poet of supe- 
rior grade, and they fail to find the excite- 
ment of their youthful readings, they 
conclude either that there are no poets 
like their early favorites, or that poetry 
itself has become one of the lost arts, or 
has nearly died out from the world.: 

We may not then judge of poetry by 
our earliest likings or our first impres- 
sions. It were as reasonable to judge of 
color and form in nature and art, by the 
crudest impressions of childhood. The 
coarsest tints, the most flaunting hues, as 
well as hideous formsand violent contrasts 
should be approved, because they attract 
and please the uninstructed eye. This 
is so far from being true, that “an accurate 
taste in poetry, and in all the other arts, as 
Sir Joshua Reynolds has observed, is an 
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acquired talent which can only be pro- 
duced by thought and a long-continued 
intercourse with the best models of com- 
position.” We should therefore begin 
our reading of poetry, or should direct 
the reading of others, just as we should 
begin the cultivation of the eye or the ear 
in drawing or in music, that is, with the 
distinct expectation that our capacity to 
feel and to judge is to grow more cor- 
rect and become more refined by what 
it feeds on. We should indeed not dis- 
dain what pleases us at first by idly 
imagining that we ought to enjoy some- 
thing still higher. As for the pretence 
that we enjoy and comprehend what 
we neither understand nor love, we should 
shun it as a paltry affectation, if not 
as a mean dishonesty. But we should 
expect that our taste is to be elevated and 
refined, as we exercise it wisely and 
lovingly upon what the advice of others 
may recommend, and as we strive at 
times to see beauty and finish in writers 
who at first neither excite nor overwhelm 
us. No spirit is so hostile to progress in 
any of the finer studies or the nobler 
arts as the spirit of satisfaction and con- 
ceit with present ideals of perfection, or 
as an obstinate unreadiness to open 
the mind to those which are higher and 
nobler. With this precaution we should 
use the liberty of selecting our poets ac- 
cording to our present tastes, and, if we 
select for others, according to their pre- 
vailing tastes and capacities. We should 
not force upon ourselves, least of all 
should we force upon others, the works 
of poets whom we or they do not fancy, 
and whom we or they by any effort can- 
not learn to enjoy. This is especially 
true of poetic reading, because enjoyment 
and sympathy and heartiness are its very 
atmosphere and life. The miss who de- 
lights in Mrs. Hemans or Miss Landon, 
and can find neither meaning nor music 
in Coleridge, Jean Ingelow, or Tennyson, 
may be let alone for a while, in the hope 
that perhaps her taste may ripen, and in 
becoming mature may be changed. The 
objective youth, whose ear is captivated 
with the ring of Byron’s verse and the 
boldness of his passion, should not be 
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crammed with Wordsworth or Tennyson. 
Whittier and Longfellow are better for 
many areader, at a certain stage of their 
culture and taste, than Bryant or Dana. 
As age advances and reflection matures, 
as the ear becomes more delicate, and the 
sensibility to choice and pure words is 
more refined, and the choice of imagery is 
more wisely and honestly more fastidious, 
the old and familiar poets will disclose new 
beauties, and poets before unappreciated 
will be understood and enjoyed. With 
this progress in the tastes, there will be 
some change in favorite poets, or at least 
in the reasons why favorite poets are 
loved, 

We have already sought to illustrate 
the truth, that although the poet should 
recognize that which is common to the 
race, and which in a certain sense attracts 
the sympathies of all men, he may reflect 
the thoughts and feelings which are dis- 
tinctly recognized only by men in peculiar 
circumstances or of special experiences, 
Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam speaks to the 
heart of man as man, yet it is only the 
man of the present century, who is ac- 
quainted with the speculations of the time 
and has been staggered by its doubts 
and misgivings, who can fully appreciate 
thousands of its masterly strokes and its 
delicate transitions. The Princess of the 
same author, and the Aurora Leigh of 
Mrs. Browning, can be adequately enjoyed 
only by one who has read much and 
thought deeply on the social problems of 
the time. But it is none the less true 
that the poetry is genuine and excellent 
for all. Shakespeare and Milton, and 
even Burns and Cowper, contain many 
passages of which only the man of 
much reading and of grave reflection 
can adequately estimate the meaning or 
enjoy the subtle flavor. It is most un- 
just to say of the warks of Wordsworth 
and Tennyson, of Browning and Eliot, 
or of the passages in Shakespeare and 
Milton referred to, that they are not 
poetry, because they are not understood 
by men of all classes and in all stages of 
culture and thought. The mature and 
refined thought of an age of daring 
speculation, and the subtle emotions 
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which spring out of its life of doubt and 
faith, of fear and hope, may properly be 
reflected in its poetry. Poetry should 
never be technical or select, in the sense 
of using the language of a coterie or a 
school, but it may express the feelings 
and thoughts that are produced by an 
age or a generation of special culture 
and special conflicts, 

Itis implied in all these hints and rules 
that poetry, to be fully appreciated and 
enjoyed, must be earnestly and perseve- 
ringly studied. This may seem to many 
like an obvious and a startling paradox. 
How can that which is chiefly designed 
for pleasure require study, whichis uni- 
versally associated with painful effort? 
We reply: a poem must be studied for 
the same reasons and in the same way 
that a painting, or engraving, or drawing 
must be studied, in order that the refine- 
ment of its perfection may be revealed. If 
the poet has asoul that is “finely touched” 
itis “to fine issues ;” and in order that 
these products should be adequately esti- 
mated and judged, he requiresa soul akin 
to hisown, a soul in some sense as fine 
to receive as his is fine to give. How 
shall onesing joyous songs to him who is of 
aheavy heart? By the same rule, let the 
poet’s imagination be ever so fertile and 
refined, how can it create for the reader 
who cannot recreate after him at his sug- 
gesting words? Whatare the words that 
speak his thoughts or feelings if the reader 
does not translate them into meaning by 
his own answering thoughts and feelings? 
To require that the poet should inject his 
thoughts into a lazy intellect, or kindle 
emotion in a torpid and stupid heart, is 
toinsult his very name and office. If the 
priest should not be allowed to approach 
the altar except with unspotted robes, and 
after many lustrations, let not the wor- 
shipper enter the sanctuary with soiled 
feet and careless tread. When it is fit to 
inspect a choice engraving with careless 
eye and divided attention, or tohandle a 
Sevres vase or an exquisite chasing with a 
rough hand and a heedless grasp, then 
shall it be seemly to read the choicest 
works of a poet's inspiration and a poet’s 
ear with a dawdling nonchalance, or to 
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answer to his thoughts and feelings with 
energies half aroused or an attention that 
is slack or divided. Many of the poet’s 
best productions are so subtle as to escape 
the notice of any other than a close and 
fixed attention. His felicities of thought 
can only be appreciated by a mind that 
concentrates its eye for subtle differences. 
His images and allusions, his pictures and 
emotions, are often the more beautiful be- 
cause they do not spring into the eyes of 
the reader whether he will orno. Beau- 
ties that are modest and even shy are 
often specially attractive in poetry as they 
are in life, It isto be remembered, also, 
that great writers, and especially poets 
who are great, are usually wiser than 
their readers, They know more of the 
art in which they excel than many of 
their readers or critics, They are often 
too proud ostentatiously to display or 
set off their wares by rhetorical towrs de 
force. They will often require study, be- 
cause they will bear and repay it. That 
man has a most dishonorable and unjust 
conception of poetry and the poet who 
regards poetry as valuable only to while 
away a lazy or listless hour. If it is true 
that poetry, to be appreciated and enjoyed. 
must be studied, much more does it 
need to be studied in order that it may 
be intelligently criticised. But the study 
is not painful, though it must be faith- 
ful; it brings its abundant and exquisite 
enjoyments, though it requires faithful 
and persevering effort. No luxury of 
literature is so exquisite as that which 
comes of a really superior poem, of which 
the diction is finished and smooth, the 
imagery is bold and brilliant, the senti- 
ments are inspiriting and elevating, the 
pathos is tender and sweet, and the faith 
is reverent yet bold. 

It follows that it is well, at least for the 
time, to have a favorite poet, who engros- 
ses our chief attention, and whose best 
works are read, and read again, till they 
become altogether familiar. It may ex- 
pose to a certain narrowness and bigotry 
when our taste is crude and unformed, 
but it is wise after this taste has become 
catholic and self-reliant, because in this 
way we really master the works which 
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we have inhand. A poem, of all literary 
products, deserves to be often read if it has 
superior excellence. It cannot be appre- 
ciated without; neither the diction, nor 
the imagery, nor the allusions, nor the 
feeling, nor the truth. If we give our- 
selyes up for a while to a single writer, 
we live in his atmosphere, and form with 
his mind and heart the sympathy of almost 
a personal friendship. There are not a 
few men who make a single poet the fa- 
vorite of their lives, for some conspicu- 
ous fitness of his to their own tastes or 
needs, Thus Shakespeare is cherished for 
his many-sided fullness; or Milton for his 
majestic music and his stately and solemn 
truth; or Dryden for his comprehensive 
common sense and ready wit; or Cowper 
for his domestic sympathies and habits, or 
his religious tenderness; or Scott for his 
romantic spirit; or Wordsworth for his 
sympathy with nature as a peace-giving 
and elevating friend; or Tennyson for his 
struggling faith in goodness and in God; 
or Whittier for his love of simple men and 
simple manners, combined with a fiery 
enthusiasm for the right ; orLongfellow for 
the clearness, the music, and the pathos 
of hisrhymes. It would not be difficult to 
show that the familiar study of one of the 
great poets of England is of an education 
of wider reach and higher elevation than 
that which is often attained at the most 
pretentious and costly schools. We have 
seen men and women of the olden time, 
trained in the old-fashioned schools of 
“ plain living and high thinking,” of rug- 
ged face and form, of manners unstudied 
yet most refined, with whom Milton, or 
Cowper, or Shakespeare, or Burns had 
been a life-long study, and who had 
gained thereby a power of thought, a 
refinement of feeling, and a sagacious in- 
sight of which many a flippant Bohe- 
mian, can have no conception, whose 
mind has been inundated by the sewer- 
age of modern poetry, made up of the 
good, the indifferent, and the bad. We 
have been told of a wrathful farmer, 
with whom Miltonic studies were al- 
ways fresh, who, when selling a basket 
of eggs, was led to vent his indignant 
impatience at the inevitable law by which 
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bad politicians unite and honest ones 
divide, in the words— 
Devil and devil damned 
Firm concord hold, Men only disagree. 


The farmer’s family, in a secluded 
valley of New England, or on the re- 
mote prairie, in which the girls can 
effectively and lovingly read, and the boys 
can intelligently and responsively appreci- 
ate Milton, or Shakespeare, or Coleridge, 
or Whittier, may boast of a better culture 
than many a saloon in the most preten- 
tious avenues of the wealthiest and most 
luxurious cities. Many a Scottish cottage 
draws from its well-thumbed copy of Burns 
more refinement: of thought and feeling 
than is attained by the cultivated coxcomb 
or the accomplished miss, whose manners 
and accomplishments are consummate in 
everything but the nobleness and refine- 
ment of sincere and elevated feeling. 

Better still than to confine ourselves too 
long to a single favorite poet, is it to read 
very frequently from a choice selection of 
the best poems of a variety of authors. Ve- 
ry busy men, who in their youthful and less 
occupied days have become familiar with 
the circle of the best English poets, may 
refresh their recollections, and deepen and 
strengthen their best lessons, by having 
always at hand, and frequently in hand, a 
good selection of the best brief poems 
and parts of poems, in which English 
poetry is so abundant. We know more 
than one such person, who often takes asa 
travelling companion Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury, and never tires—as who could 
possibly—of reading again and again 
one of its many gems in the vacancy of 
the crowded rail-car, or the ennui of the 
steamboat trip, or the prolonged delays of 
the waiting-room. What resource is 
worth so much as one which enables us 
to rise in a moment, under such depres- 
sions, by such withdrawments of the im- 
agination, 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 

Which men call earth, and with low though- 
ed care 

Confined and pestered in this pinfold here, 

Strive to keep up a frail and formal being. 


Such a snatch of reading is more than 
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refreshment; it tends to elevate and pu- 
rify the imagination, and gives new spring 
and tension to our nobler nature. It is 
not unjust to’ hope that some may thus 


‘* by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands on that golden key 
Which opes the palace of eternity.” 


Dana’s Household Book of Poetry isin fact 
a House Treasure, as similar collections 
are called in Germany, from which may 
readily be drawn a beguilement of many 
a weary hour, and rest from eating cares, 
and deliverance from petty irritations. 
We have already anticipated in part 
the answer to the question, ‘“‘ Why should 
we make much of the reading and study 
of poetry?” We may be more explicit 
and add: Poetic reading and study are 
valuable for the peculiar and elevated 
pleasure which they give. Poetry pleases 
the ear. The charm of rhythmical verse 
is universally confessed. There is noth- 
ing in well-turned prose, however choice 
in words, or weighty in thought, or elo- 
quent in emotion or appeal, which can be 
compared with a consummate passage of 
superior poetry, whether it be graphic in 
description, or passionate, compact, and 
elevating in lyric effect, or suggestive in re- 
flection, or lifelike in the action and 
emotion of the drama; provided only the 
diction answers to the sentiment. The lim- 
‘ jitations and the demands of verse require 
something in language which cannot be 
enforced of prose writing. The satisfac- 
tion of these demands is gratifying to the 
well-trained ear, not with a merely sensu- 
ous effect, but with the effect of sound as 
expressive of, and corresponding to the 
soul of sense and meaning. The practised 
student of poetry may augment this plea- 
sure if he will train his ear by the hearing 
of poetry well read. Few accomplish- 
ments are more satisfactory in the use 
than the skill to read with effect and 
feeling, the poetry which we or others 
admire andlove. The gift of song may be 
more admired because it is more rare, but 
the gift of reading musically and well is 
“an excellent thing” in man, and pre-emi- 
nently in woman. To hear good poetry 
well read is always pleasing, and to ima- 
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gine it to be read as we follow the diction 
in appreciative and critical judgment 
gives no trivial pleasure. 

The study and reading of poetry exer- 
cises and cultivates the imagination, and 
in this way imparts intellectual power. 
It is impossible to read the product of 
any poet’s imagination without using our 
own, To read what he creates is to 
recreate in our own minds the images and 
pictures which he first conceived and 
then expressed in language. The unim- 
aginative soul cannot enjoy poetry; he 
cannot understand it, because he cannot 
interpret its words by responsive pictures 
of his own creating. On the other hand, 
the man who does read poetry, and with 
effect and appreciation, must use his im- 
agination, and by use make it more 
dexterous in its power to create, and 
more refined in its capacity to judge. 
We do not intend that such a training 
involves the power to express in lan- 
guage of any kind, and above allin verse ; 
for the reason that the gift of expression, 
and pre-eminently of expression in verse, 
is the product of another and an entirely 
different species of training. But that 
poetry strengthens the imagination as 
such is evident from the fact that it 
trains the mind to view nature and 
the human life under poetic aspects, The 
student of Thomson, Cowper, of Words- 
worth and Tennyson, cannot read them 
with success without forming the habit 
of seeing nature under poetic aspects 
and with poetic eyes. He cannot be 
taught by these writers to muse upon 
the human life, which they describe in its 
ideal and imaginative relations, without 
reflecting himself upon the human life 
which he sees, under similar lights and 
shades. He must inevitably view its 
darker shades as transfigured with poetic 
beauty, and its brighter aspects as tinged 
with graver shadows, Whatever he sees, 
however common-place or prosaic, he 
learns to look into a picture. Upon what- 
ever he thinks, he must invest it with ideal 
beauty and refinement. That these habits 
are favorable to purity and nobleness of 
feeling, and to magnanimity and morality 
of word or deed, we shall not argue 
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over again. We are contented to cite a 
second time the words of Bacon, that 
“ Poesy serveth and conferreth to mag- 
nanimity, morality, and to delectation. 
And therefore it was ever thought to 
have some participation of divineness.” 
What Coleridge says of the writing of 
poetry must be true of the reading of it. 
* Poetry has been to me its own exceed- 
ing great reward; it has soothed my 
afflictions, it has multiplied and refined 
my enjoyments, and it has given me the 
habit of wishing to discover the good 
and the beautiful in all that meets and 
surrounds me.” Wordsworth’s lines re- 
cur to us in this connection— 


** Blessings be with them—and eternal 
praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares— 
The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly 
lays.” 


The habitual reading and study of 
poetry, especially of the loftier types, is 
eminently useful as a preparation for the 
writer or speaker, who is required to 
compose in moving discourse on grave 
and elevated themes, It was the counsel 
of a very eminent Christian preacher to 


one who was just entering upon his pro-_ 


fession: Always have some fine poem in 
hand—dramatic is to be preferred—if you 
would keep yourself in tone for the suc- 
cessful composition of sermons. And the 
advice is pertinent to every species of 
elevated prose composition. 

That the poetry which elevates and 
excites the imagination is also favorable 
to noble religious aspiration and a fervent 
religious faith need not be argued. It is 
evident from the single fact, that how- 
ever grievously the highest gifts of im- 
agination have been occasionally abused, 
no great poet has ever failed to express 
at times the semblance of high religious 
aspiration. Every poet of the higher 
type has kindled his imagination at the 
altar of religious worship. Whether the 
aspirations and the worship which he 
has offered are inconsistent or not with 
fixed principles and high moral purposes, 
or whether they are the brief fiction of 
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an excited hour, makes little differ- 
ence with our argument, that the imagi- 
nation cannot soar except as she flies 
upward towards God, and in seeking 
God must approve that which is holy and 
pure, as well as unselfish and self-con- 
trolled. The imagination, in order to lift 
herself upwards, must at least feign that 
she believes and worships. Shelley and 
Byron and Goethe are memorable wit- 
nesses of this important truth. 

But what poets shall we read, and in 
what order? and why should we select 
certain poets above others? It has been 
our object to furnish principles rather 
than rules; to enable the reader to select 
for himself rather than rely on the au- 
thority ofanother. But we may for amo- 
ment glance at a few of the leading 
names in the long list of English poets. 
Chaucer leads the way—the morning 
star of English poesy—fit leader of a 
host so brilliant; for we may say, with- 
out conscious exaggeration or fear of dis- 
pute, that the poetry of England is the 
richest, the most varied, and the most 
brilliant of any which the world has ever 
seen, as it should be; reflecting as it does 
a manhood which has been developed 
most variously and most nobly, and a 
life the most heroic, the most fervent, the 
most affectionate, that has marked the 
world’s history. Chaucer must be stud- 
ied in order to be read; but when 
Chaucer has been studied so as to be 
easily followed, he carries you back to 
the dawn of a brilliant day—dewy, fresh, 
transparent, and invigorating. He gives 
you the Odyssey of the English poetry, 
and reveals the spring-time of English life. 
Next comes Spenser, wearisome for his 
meandering verse, laden with its wealth 
of bewildering imagery, but affluent to 
excess with pictures that are clear and 
bright, and always noble, chivalrous, pure 
and Christian. He gives English feeling 
in its knightly aspect, as it was exempli- 
fied in the life of Sidney and others of 
the selecter spirits of “great Eliza’s 
golden time.” Then comes Shakespeare, 
the myriad-minded indeed, reflecting in 
the manifoldness of his products and the 
power with which he lives and feels in 
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all, the multitudinous life of England's 
population in his times; the admiration 
of the modern world in its height of cul- 
ture and its depth of philosophy; the 
challenger of critics, before whose myste- 
rious power to think and express they 
confess themselves abashed, and by the 
unsolved enigmas of many of whose 
characters and whose truths they con- 
tinue to be dazed and overcome. 
follows, representing another type of 
poets, and another aspect of English life ; 
learned, grave, and stern, bearing the 
impress of one who had indeed been 
“caught up into Paradise and heard un- 
speakable words;” but still human in 
his unmatched love of nature, his tender 
sympathy with human life, or his delight 
in music, whether 


He hears the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced choir below, 
In service high and anthems clear, 


or rejoices in the sweet rising of the earli- 
est morn with “ charm of earliest birds.” 
Milton gives us the life of the English 
people, when believing in God as the 
greatest of Kings, they dared in his name 
to vindicate the rights of human subjects, 
and showed the virtues of a knighthood 
that had received such a fiery consecration. 
We name Dryden next, the best and the 
manliest poet of English thought and 
feeling in the beginning of asad degen- 
eracy—the man of the world, frank, 
brave, outspoken, with a brilliant genius, 
but often untrue to his better self through 
the corruption of manners and the degra- 
dation of the higher imagination. Pope 
follows next, sententious, acute, brilliant, 
and felicitous, the servant of an age 
which he was content to flatter and to 
please, but never attempted to elevate, 
and fixing for English poetry a factitious 
and stilted poetic diction which was 
echoed and re-echoed by imitators till it 
was ashamed and vexed at its own empty 
reiterations, 

Against this excess of factitious empti- 
ness there was an inevitable reaction. 
Thomson dared to follow his own luxfri- 
ant fancy, and rose to occasional flights 
that remind us of the better and earlier 
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times of Milton and Spenser. Cowper 
with no suspicion of his own genius, 
and often homely and uncultured in his 
diction, was by the very unconsciousness 
of his power more free from any tram- 
mels of allegiance to poets or critics, to 
follow the promptings of his love of na- 
ture, humanity, and God. Crabbe, more 
homely even than Cowper, was also 
more literal than he in his transcripts of 
humble life as it was. Burns, having 
no impulse and little guidance, except 
from within, sung the songs which his 
penetrating sense and wondroussympathy 
compelled him to sing. Campbell, Scott, 
and Joanna Baillie represent types that 
are unique, but each gave an impulse to 
the better spirit. Byron was stirred by 
pride and wrath to use the genius which 
he could not repress. He broke other 
of the traditions of the past besides the 
poetic, which he presumed to fancy that 
he kept as against his rivals, the Lake 
Poets, With Byron Shelley may prop- 
erly be connected, though in many re- 
spects more spiritual, refined and noble. 
Meanwhile the Lake School had been 
gathering strength, and began to act as a 
redeeming force. Wordsworth, with his 
cool defiance of the prevailing fashion, 
promulgated an extreme theory, with a 
practice still more extreme, Coleridge, 
Southey, Wilson, Landor, and Lamb 
were all at one, not in adopting the the- 
ory or following the practice of Words- 
worth, but in their emancipation from 
any fashion of poetic diction, and in 
their fresh and liberal imitation of, or 
rather inspiration by, the elder poets, 
From their triumph commences the new 
era of English poetry in England and 
America, Milman, Tennyson, Ingelow, 
Barry Cornwall, Henry Taylor, the 
Brownings, Hood, Arthur Clough, and 
Matthew Arnold, in England; Dana, 
Pierpont, Percival, Bryant, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whittier, and Emerson in Amer- 
ica, follow in great or less measure the 
impulse of the modern school, which we 
need not characterize. Last of all comes 
William Morris, with his antique and ob- 
jective spirit, as a healthful and needed 
counterpoise to the excessively subjective 
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tendencies of the more recent school. In 
religious poetry English literature is rich. 
Milton, George Herbert, Watts, Dod- 
dridge, the Wesleys, Keble, and Faber 
are examples of its different types. In 
poetic translations from the ancient bards 
we have of Homer, Chapman, Pope, 
Cowper, Lord Derby, Sotheby, and 
Newman; of Virgil, Dryden and Con- 
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ington; of Horace, Lytton Bulwer; 
of Dante, Cary and Longfellow; of 
Tasso, Fairfax; and of the modern 
German, Coleridge, Scott, Lytton Bul- 
wer, and others. But it is time we had 
ended. The goldenroll of English poetry 
is embarrassing from its wealth and 
tempting suggestions. 





HOW I BECAME A SCOUT. 


Tue Gettysburg campaign had fairly 
opened, and Lee’s advance columns were 
already crossing the Upper Potomac, 
when a series of singular circumstances 
forced upon me the dangerous and diffi- 
cult character of a Scout. Our cavalry, 
under Pleasanton, had just recovered 
from the fatigues of their famous fight 
on the Plains of Brandy, when our corps 
—the Fifth—found itself encamped under 
the shadow of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
near the village of Aldie. The day be- 
fore our arrival, having made a three- 
days’ forced march from the fords on the 
Rappahannock, Gen. Kilpatrick had car- 
ried the cavalry advance through Aldie 
Gap, and encountered Stuart’s troopers 
on the slopes beyond, in a brief though 
sharp skirmish, 

Our corps had scarcely become settled 
in camp when the enemy's cavalry was 
reported to be in full force on Kilpatrick’s 
front, in the Loudon Valley, and the 
bugles of our cavalry were noisily waking 
the echoes over our heads when an order 
arrived for my brigade to follow and 
support Pleasanton as he moved through 
the Gap. It was still early morning as 
we broke camp, and the entire day was 
fully occupied by a series of rapid skir- 
mishes betweer the cavalry corps of both 
armies, our brigade being hurried for- 
ward every now and then to charge at a 
critical moment, a duty we performed, 
fortunately, without much loss. Evening 
found us in undisputed possession of the 
beautiful valley of the Loudon, although 
we fell back to our old position on the 
westerly slopes of the mountains for better 
security. 


As the sun began to sink behind the 
western range of the Blue Ridge, on the 
other side of the valley, 1 congratulated 
myself on the prospect of a quiet night's 
rest in camp, after the hard day’s service 
we had gone through, and was busily 
engaged in preparing supper, when all 
my expectations disappeared by an un- 
welcome summons for picket duty. Ex- 
cessively annoyed, I slung my knapsack 
and rifle over my shoulder, and in a few 
moments after was moving with the 
detail into the valley toward the out- 
posts. 

When I bade my comrades the usual 
careless farewell of a soldier, I little an- 
ticipated the adventures in store for me 
before I could return; and as my old 
friend and tent-mate, Tom Burroughs, 
looked up from his hard-tack and coffee, 
grumbling in no amiable mood at my 
departure, neither he nor I imagined 
that it was our last sight of each other on 
earth. Indeed, two years of constant 
service, and plenty of hard knocks suc- 
cessfully encountered together, had given 
Tom and me confidence in the future, 
and we had already exchanged many a 
thought on the day our regiment would 
return home, Tom, however, was never 
to see home again, poor fellow, for he 
met a soldier's death in the great battle 
both armies were even then looking for- 
ward to as inevitable. 

The picket billets had all been told off, 
as the sun went down ina sheen of glory, 
and I found myself in command of a 
small picket post toward the left of our 
line, my position lying directly across an 
old by-road which skirted the mountain 
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range at our back and led to the village 
beyond. The evening was clear and 
warm, and as I passed along my chain 
of sentinels, and gave the countersign, I 
found the scene a very lovely and re- 
freshing one, making me lose my regret 
at leaving camp. The birds were flitting 
in the trees above my head, seeking 
their nests, while the soft and busy hum 
of the summer insects made the prevail- 
ing stillness yet more vivid through 
contrast. The massive outlines of the 
mountains were fast becoming lost in 
the shades of night, and I almost forgot 
that I trod the soil of Virginia, so like 
did the scene appear to that of my far- 
distant Northern home. 

Cautioning my men to keep a sharp 
lookout for any movement on the part of 
the enemy, and above all not permit any 
lurking guerrilla to assail them, I retraced 
my steps to the rendezvous of my guard, 
finding their fire deftly hidden by a huge 
boulder, and was soon discussing the 
scanty supper awaiting me, 

The evening deepened into night, and 
the second relief of sentries had been 
duly posted, when I suddenly heard the 
sentinel stationed in the road give a 
hurried challenge. No response was 
made to his summons, however, and I 
was settling myself in my snug corner 
once more, when the same sentry uttered 
another and more excited challenge. 
Fearing that he might use his rifle with- 
out due provocation, and so needlessly 
alarm the entire line, I stepped down to 
his post to reconnoitre, finding Weaver, 
the sentinel, standing in the road, on the 
alert, and intently peering into the 
shrubbery which skirted either side of 
the road. 

Uttering a low word or two to apprise 
him of my coming, I approached, and 
asked Weaver what had alarmed him. 

“JT don’t know exactly, Sergeant,” 
said he; “but I'll swear that I saw a 
man run across the road just now, down 
by that pine tree.” 

“You challenged twice, Joe,” I re- 
marked; “what did you see the first 
time?” 

“Nothing; but I heard a twig crack 
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a moment before, and I thought I saw 
the tree move ‘a little,” 

I followed Weaver's eye down the 
road as he spoke, but could discern noth- 
ing, despite the moonlight, and sup- 


‘posing it was a squirrel that had caused 


the alarm, I uttered my thoughts aloud. 

“T tell you, Sergeant, it was a man, if 
anything,” exclaimed Weaver, doggedly. 
“T guess I know a man from a squirrel 
when I see one.” 

“Very likely,” I replied soothingly. 
“Just you stand here on the lookout 
while I go down the road a bit.” 

Gently drawing the hammer of my 
rifle back, ready for use, I crept cau- 
tiously down the road until I reached the 
tree, and found, as I expected I should, 
nothing. With a quiet laugh at Joe and 
his fears, I cautioned him against any 
more needless alarms, and passed through 
the line again. I had proceeded scarcely 
a dozen paces, however, when I dis- 
tinctly saw the crouching form of a man 
hurry across the road a few rods below. 

The thought flashed upon me in an in- 
stant that this must be Joe’s friend, 
and up to no good, that was evident. 
Ashamed of my sneer at the sentinel’s 
watchfulness and without a word of alarm 
I rushed toward the spot where the in- 
truder had disappeared in the bushes; I 
was too late, for no trace could I find of 
the skulker. Indeed, I began to doubt 
my Own senses, so strange did the whole 
affair appear. Determined to sift the 
matter thoroughly, I searched in every 
direction, but could see nothing that 
would give me a clue to the mystery. 

Chagrined at my failure, but fully satis- 
fied that some mischief was afoot, I re- 
turned to Weaver and informed him what 
had happened. 

Joe seemed at first quite relieved to 
find that he had not been mistaken in his 
challenge, but soon joined in my annoy- 
ance at our having been so cleverly out- 
witted. We fully agreed that the fellow 
was aspy, and that he had managed to 
slip past Joe while the latter was watch- 
ing my movements down the road in front, 

As Weaver had seen no more men, I 
left him with strict orders to keep silent 
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regarding the occurrence, and at once 
made a tour of my line, finding all of the 
men very quiet and unconcerned, none 
of them dreaming that our line had actu- 
ally been penetrated in so bold a manner, 
In due time, and in no amiable mood, I 
reported the facts to the chief officer in 
command of the pickets, and he immedi- 
ately notified headquarters, at the same 
time sending me back to my guard with 
a sharp reprimand for what he was 
pleased to term my negligence. 

The remainder of the night was pass- 
ing off very quietly, and I was nodding 
over the fire near midnight, when an order 
came for me to report forthwith at head- 
quarters, another Sergeant relieving me 
of my command, Fully anticipating a 
sound lecture from the General, I hast- 
ened io report to him, and upon my 
arrival was at once ushered into his tent, 
when, instead of the General, I found 
myself confronted by a tall and dashing 
fellow, fully equipped in a Confederate 
Lieutenant’s uniform. 

“ Are you the Sergeant who so nearly 
captured me to-night on the picket line?” 
said the stranger, in a pleasant voice, 

“T suppose I am,” Ireplied, “if you 
are the man who crossed our line by the 
old dirtroad. But how under the sun 
did you come here ?” 

“Oh, that was easy enough, after I 
succeeded in eluding you. As for my 
being here, I can only say that I am a 
Federal scout.” 

At this moment the Brigadier en- 
tered the tent in a hurried manner, and 
said:— | 

“T am very glad, Sergeant, that you 
did not create any alarm over the entrance 
of this man into our lines, for it so hap- 
pens he does not wish his presence 
known, as we are on the eve of a move, 
My object in sending for you is to make 
an arrangement by which this scout may 
at once proceed to Gen. Hooker's head- 
quarters, You and he must change 
clothes.” 

“General!” I exclaimed, quite taken 
aback at the novel proposition. 

“You must, I tell you, and not only 
must you take his uniform but his char- 
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acter also, and contrive to slip through our 
lines to-night on a special scout.” 

“But, General, you forget that I am 
not prepared nor fitted for such duty, and I 
must decline that part of the programme.” 

“Of course I know very well I cannot 
compel you to go, Sergeant,” replied the 
General; “but I’m sure you won’t refuse 
when I explain a little.” 

“Tell him the whole story, General,” 
said the unknown; “I can see that he’ll 
go, after all.” 

“The fact is, Sergeant,” pursued the 
Brigadier, “ our friend here, who is known 
as Lieutenant Gus, Watson inside the 
rebel lines, is now in possession of very 
important information which must be 
transmitted to General Hooker at once. 
He managed to come this way from Lee’s 
headquarters while carrying orders to 
Gen. Ewell, who commands the enemy’s 
advance, and it is imperative that these 
orders be delivered in due time, else 
Watson’s future plans for usefulness are 
entirely upset.” 

“But,” said I, “ why can’t his informa- 
tion be sent to Gen. Hooker by some one 
else, and he take the orders to Ewell him- 
self? I will undertake to get him through 
the picket line again without any trouble.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Watson, “that 
won't do, for I have to sketch routes on a 
map at headquarters, You don’t suppose 
I’m fool enough to carry plans on my 
person, do you?” 

“Come now, Sergeant, volunteer like a 
man, and make no more bother,” said the 
General rather testily at my stubbornness, 

“Well, I suppose I must doas you say, 
sir, now that I understand. the case 
so clearly,” I replied, reluciantly; “but 
I don’t see how I am to overtake Ewell 
without a mount,” 

“Oh, that’s easily managed,” said the 
scout, eagerly ; “if you only make haste 
and get through the lines before daybreak, 
Go a hundred yards or so down the road 
beyond your picket line, and you will 
find my horse there all ready for you.” 

Making no further objection, I at once 
began to strip, and soon found myself 
metamorphosed into a Confederate sol- 
dier of the most approved type, the 
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scout’s uniform fortunately proving a de- 
cided fit. Watson then handed me his 
Confederate passes, a pair of revolvers in 
excellent order, and a small packet of soft 
tissue paper wrapped in a sheet of tinfoil. 
This packet contained the orders and se- 
cret instructionsfor Gen, Ewell from Lee, 
the text of which formed a part of Wat- 
son’s information, 

While the scout and I were exchang- 
ing uniforms, he informed me that I would 
have no difficulty in personating him, as 
he was not known except at Lee’s head- 
quarters, and he took occasion to give 
me a few hurried hints as to my conduct 
while inside the enemy's lines, Watson 
confessed, however, that circumstances 
and the exercise of my own wits would 
be the best guide ; so he only insisted that 
I should, after delivering the packet to 
Ewell, leave him as soon as possible, and 
return to our own army, in order that he 
might again go on duty. 

Bidding the General and the scout a 
hasty farewell, I slipped out of the tent 
and plunged into the bush near by. I 
had looked at my watch while stowing 
away a huge roll of Confederate cur- 
rency given me by Watson, and noticed 
that it was after the hour for my second 
relief to go on post again. I would, 
therefore, find Weaver on duty, and as I 
made my way toward the road I deter- 
mined to take him into my confidence, 
and so pass through the picket line. 

Cautiously creeping past my guards, 
who were fortunately nearly all asleep, 
I managed to gain Weaver's post with- 
out much difficulty. Joe was standing in 
the road, quietly leaning on his musket, 
no doubt thinking of the spy and my 
supposed disgrace. A word from me 
placed him on the alert, so taking care 
not to be seen by the neighboring senti- 
nels, I hurriedly told Joe my errand and 
orders, 

Satisfying himself of my identity, 
Weaver permitted me to pass, with a low 
whistle of surprise, faithfully promising 
to keep my secret, being much amused, 
as I afterward learned, at the idle ru- 
mors in circulation the next day explan- 
atory of my disappearance. 
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Bidding Joe good night, I pushed ra- 
pidly down the road beyond the pine- 
tree, and was gratified to find Watson’s 
horse all right as he had left it, so sprang 
into the saddle and cantered off. I had 
already made up my mind as to my route, 
and intended making a wide détour until 
I could with safety strike into the main 
road for Snicker’s Gap. 

It was then almost daybreak, and I 
had made good progress across the val- 
ley before the sun began to redden the 
horizon. As my horse cantered gayly 
forward, my spirits rose with the novelty 
of the occasion, and I enjoyed the sudden 
change in my fortunes all the more be- 
cause it came unexpected. I knew my 
disguise was perfect, and I felt quite 
proud of my new sleeve-embroidered 
jacket, decorated as it was with a set of 
handsome Virginia State buttons, worth 
a mint of money in Confederate cur- 
rency; sol naturally had no decided fears 
as to the success of my stratagem. Havy- 
ing ridden across the valley without hin- 
drance, I congratulated myself on an easy 
entrance into the lines of the enemy, 
when my ear caught the sound of horses’ 
hoofs. Failing to discover any one either 
ahead or behind me on the road, and no- 
ticing a cross-road a few rods ahead, I 
urged my horse forward to reconnoitre. 

Scarcely had I reached this cross-road 
than a wild halloo on my right showed 
me that I had encountered a Federal pa- 
trol, and as it was not my purpose to be 
captured as a rebel by my own side, I 
made a choice of necessity, and dashed 
wildly up the road in order toescape. As 
the patrol came thundering after me in 
hopes of securing a prisoner, I found 
my mare equal to the emergency, and 
that she was rapidly gaining ground in 
the race. This fact only added to my 
danger, however, for every few seconds 
a bullet came whistling past my ear, my 
pursuers making a regular target of me, 
though their fusilade fortunately proved 
ineffectual, owing to the necessary un- 
evenness of their aim. 

Expecting each moment to be hit, I 
doggedly galloped on, hoping that I 
might be fortunate enough to reach some 
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Confederate outpost before either myself 
or my horse was wounded. The scout- 
ing party at my heels evidently divined 
my purpose ere we had galloped half a 
mile; for I could see they were already 
repenting theirrashness. It only needed, 
therefore, the appearance of a few rebel 
cavalry men at a sudden turn in the road 
to rid me of my troublesome pursuers, 
The chase, however, proved of decided 
service, for as I. checked my mare and 
halted near the vedette I was not sus- 
pected, the corporal in command merely 
saying, 

“ Well, comrade, you had a narrow es- 
cape from going North the wrong way, 
hadn’t you?” 

“ Yes, I had a close shave indeed,” I 
replied laughing; “though I am afraid 
they would never have let me see the 
North.” 

“ Why not?” exclaimed two or three 
voices, 

“* Well, you see, gentlemen, I have rid- 
den hard all night from Bob Lee’s head- 
quarters, and I have papers on my person 
that might make the Yanks believe I 
was a scout,” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? ” said the Corporal ; 
“well, I'm glad. we happened so close 
when you rode up. I suppose you want 
to go to the rear.” 

“ By all means, and I would thank you 
to send an escort with me to the nearest 
general officer, for my business is press- 
ing.” 

“All right, sir, we won’t keep you. 
Go with the Lieutenant, Graves,” added 
the Corporal, nodding to the nearest 
trooper. 

With a brief salute to the Corporal, I 
followed my guide up the rapidly ris- 
ing road, for we were then entering the 
gorge of the mountains leading into the 
Gap. Like all soldiers, Graves proved 
talkative,—a trait I encouraged, for I 
wished to post myself a little before I 
was brought in contact with the General. 

“How came you outside of our 
lines?” asked Graves, as he hitched his 
sabre-belt into an easier position. 

“T took the shortest cut through the 
Loudon, not knowing the Yankees had 
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got into it. I only discovered the fact 
by the dead horses in the roads below.” 

“You were mighty lucky to run across 
us when you did,” said Graves. “It’s a 
wonder you didn’t fall in with any more 
Yankees.” 

“How came you fellows to fall back 
after thrashing the Yanks as you did,” 
I inquired, affecting ignorance of the 
true state of affairs. 

“We fell back to encourage them to 
come down again to-day,” replied Graves, 
evidently mollified at my ignorant com- 
pliment. ‘‘We whipped them pretty 
bad yesterday, that’s a fact, though their 
cursed infantry bothered us a good 
deal.” 

Much amused at the fellow’s conceit, 
I continued the conversation, and ascer- 
tained that Fitz Hugh Lee’s brigade of 
cavalry held the Gap, and that I was 
being taken to his head-quarters. Graves 
also informed me that Ewell had crossed 
the Potomac, and Longstreet’s corps had 
passed through Winchester the day be- 
fore, and would probably cross the river 
before night. General Hill had relieved 
Longstreet, and was supporting the oper- 
ations of the cavalry under Stuart in 
holding the Gaps. The Confederates evi- 
dently anticipated a sharp engagement 
that day, a scout having reported an en- 
tire Federal corps in motion through Al- 
die Gap. <A pure fiction on his part, as I 
very well knew. 

After proceeding a mile up the Gap 
my guide suddenly abandoned the road, 
and escorted me to a clump of trees on 
the right, where I found the Brigadier 
at breakfast, a fact that told me he anti- 
cipated an early move. 

“What's this?” queried the General, 
as he turned sharply round at the sound 
of our approach, 

“T am the bearer of despatches from 
General Lee to Lieutenant General Ewell, 
sir,” said I, dismounting and showing 
him my pass ; “and I am desirous of pro- 
ceeding as far as Winchester, immedi- 
ately.” : 

The Brigadier glanced at the pass, and 
finding it genuine, exclaimed, ‘“ Very 
well, sir, you can go, though I don’t see 
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how you are to reach Ewell on that 
horse.” 

“T have an order for a fresh horse ‘for 
use in Winchester, sir, unless I can get 
one nearer at hand,” I replied, with the 
air of a man accustomed.to such favors. 

“T would give you a mount, Lieuten- 
ant, with pleasure,” he replied, and no- 
ticing my hint; “but you are. better off 
now than two-thirds of my men. You 
will have to wait until you reach Win- 
chester.” 

“ Very well, I will do so, and now I 
have the honor to bid you good-day, 
General.” 

“ Perhaps you would like some break- 
fast first,” said one of the staff officers, 
courteously. 

“Tam much obliged to you,” I replied ; 
“but I must decline anything more than 
a cup of coffee, if you have such a luxury 
at hand.” 

“‘ Fortunately, we can do that much for 
you. But how came you through the 
Loudon Valley? You ran great risk of 
capture,” he continued, as a contraband 
went for the coffee. 

“You may well say that, for I was 
hotly pursued under the hills just now; 
I did intend crossing the Potomac below 
Harper's Ferry, but your manceuvres 
yesterday prevented me.” 

“We had to fight to keep Hooker 
from moving too rapidly. But the en- 
gagement had no result.” 

“ Well,” remarked the General, ‘“ we 
are likely to have hot work to-day, for 
one of my scouts reports their infantry in 
motion through the Aldie Gap.” 

“He is mistaken,” I replied in a con- 
fident tone; ‘for I ascertained last night 
from a citizen that the Yankees were 
still in camp on the other side.” 

“ Ts thatso?” exclaimed the Brigadier ; 
“T hope it is, upon my soul, for we are 
not prepared for a decided stand.” 

“You forget, General, that an entire 
army is now past Port Royal,” said I, 
sipping my coffee with the air of a man 
confident of his information. 

“T’'m glad to hear you say so, Lieu- 
tenant, for it proves that this in- 
fernal race will soon be over,” said the 
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Brigadier General, as I sprang into my 
saddle. 

“T consider it over now, in fact,” said 
I; “and I must make haste and overtake 
the advance; so good day, gentlemen.” 

My progress through Snicker’s Gap 
was an uneventful one, and I fully en- 
joyed the ride over the mountains. By 
eight o’clock I had commenced the de- 
scent into the Valley of the Shenandoah, 
and as I struck the open road my eye 
was insensibly attracted by the novelty 
of the scene spread out at my feet. 
Everything was in seeming confusion. 
The main road from Port Royal to Win- 
chester was marked by a cloud of dust, 
evidence of the movements of a large 
body of troops and trains. The plain to 
the right of Winchester was dark with 
moving masses of troops, and my pulse 
quickened with the thought that I was 
a spy inside the lines of the enemy. 

When fairly across the Shenandoah 
river I gave my steed the rein, and by 
noon was cantering over the neglected 
pavements of Winchester. I found the 
town full of troops and wagon trains, and 
with some difficulty wended my way to 
the railroad depot, which I learned was 
the quartermaster’s storehouse. On my 
arrival I presented my order for a fresh 
horse to the officer on duty. He glanced 
at the document and threw it contemp- 
tuously aside with an oath, saying as he 
did so, 

“Beg your pardon, Lieutenant, for my 
rudeness. But those people at head- 
quarters seem to think we can furnish 
anything. Here you bring an order for 
a horse, and I haven’t one even for my- 
self.” 

“ Oh, never mind, Quartermaster, 
though I am sorry, for I am in urgent 
need of haste. I'll do the best I can, 
though, if you will give me some short 
forage to take with me.” 

“Come now, that’s reasonable talk. 
We have a lot of oats on hand just now, 
fortunately. One of Ewell’s trains came 
in this morning, with all sorts of stuff, 
from Maryland,” 

In such good humor did the Quarter- 
master become, in consequence of my 
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unaccustomed complaisance, that he in- 
vited me to dinner at a house hard by, 
kindly permitting me to pay $65 in Con- 
federate money therefor. He informed 
me that Ewell had crossed near Williams- 
port, and was pushing rapidly for 
Pennsylvania, I accordingly made up 
my mind to strike one of the fords above 
Martinsburg and push through via Sharps- 
burg, hoping to find Ewell in that neigh- 
borhood. 

“Do you know whether the Yankees 
have any troops in Maryland?” I in- 
quired of the Quartermaster, as we sat 
down to a frugal meal of rye-coffee, eggs, 
ham, and wheat cakes, 

“Why, bless you, they haven't got 
over the surprise Bob Lee gave them, by 
turning their flank so neatly, after that 
infernal fight at Brandy, which has so 
crippled us in horseflesh. I tell you, old 
Bob Lee is too much for the Yanks.” 

Finding the Quartermaster a regular 
fire-eater, like so many of his class, I fell 
into his vein, and assisted him to com- 
pletely overrun and demolish the entire 
North, in imagination, to the evident 
satisfaction of our fair hostess and her 
three blooming daughters. These women 
were all in faded mourning, the fathér of 
the family and a husband of one of the 
daughters having already fallen in the 
field. The mother’s only son held a 
commission in one of the Virginia regi- 
ments, and they seemed fierce in their 
attachment to the Southern cause. Now 
and then the mother would join in our 
conversation, and her eyes had a hard 
and unpleasant glitter as she expressed a 
hope that the people of the North might 
suffer the desolation of war. 

The bravado of the quartermaster and 
the unfeminine sentiments uttered by the 
ladies led me to despatch my meal under 
a plea of haste, and I lost no time in 
seeking my mare, which had been fed 
through the courtesy of my friend the 
non-combatant, AsI trotted out of the 
town I found the Berryville pike road 
completely choked by Longstreet’s wagon 
and ammunition trains, so turned into 
the Smithfield road toward Mount Sum- 
mit, finding the infantry in possession. 
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Fresh as I was from the midst of our 
own well-appointed and disciplined army, 
the’ contrast afforded by these confederate 
troops was a vivid one. Marching pell- 
mell, with no heed to order or formation, 
the infantry pushed along at a terrific rate 
of speed. The men were but lightly clad, 
very few had a knapsack, nor were they 
burdened with blankets or shelter-tents, 
betokening much suffering in wet and 
tempestuous weather, The day being 
then a warm and pleasant one, the troops 
seemed in great spirits, laughing and 
joking over the prospect of going into 
Maryland. None of the men had that 
rugged and healthy look so noticeable in 
our own army, the result of wholesome 
and regular diet. 

I found very little difficulty in making 
progress past these ragged-looking troops, 
as they nearly all avoided the road, pre- 
ferring the turfon either side, to lessen the 
dust, AsI reached the fork of the Mount 
Summit road, I overtook General Long- 
street and his staff, watching the progress 
ofthe corps. Determined not to fight shy 
of any one, I rode boldly up to the Gen- 
eral, whom I recognized by his abundant 
beard and flowing hair, and inquired if 
he could give me any advice regarding 
my route toward Ewell, at the same 
time informing him that I carried 
despatches from General Lee for that 
officer. 

“T don’t know exactly where Ewell is 
pushing for, myself, Lieutenant, said 
the General, courteously. “I only know 
that I am to cross above Martinsburg, and 
then push across the country until I con- 
nect with him,” 

“T understood that was your route,” 
I replied in a confident tone; “and I 
suppose Stuart’s cavalry will cover your 
flank.” 

“Yes; I rely on his co-operation to a 
great extent, as Ewell has taken Im- 
boden and Jenkins with him.” 

“My own idea, General, was to strike 
across the river right ahead, and endeavor 
to overtake General Ewell near Hagers- 
town, by the Sharpsburg road, I believe 
those roads are all open,” 

“That would be your best route,” re- 
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marked the General. “Do you know 
the purport of your orders, or have you 
duplicates for me?” 

“T do not know their precise purport, 
except that Ewell is to make a rapid 
movement on Chambersburg, and at the 
same time collect supplies.” 

“Well, if that is all, he seems to have 
anticipated his instructions pretty well, 
for I saw two immense trains coming from 
him yesterday.” 

“Indeed, I am glad of that, But I 
must beg your permission to ride for- 
ward, General. Here are my passes.” 

General Longstreet merely glanced at 
my papers, saying, “ All right, sir; I trust 
you will have good success. Please tell 
General Ewell for me, that I expect to open 
communication with him to-morrow near 
Sharpsburg. Do you know whether 
General Lee is coming up?” 

“ His headquarters were to be at Cedar 
Creek this morning, I believe, and he 
will probably reach the river to-night. 
Good day, sir.” 

So saying I rode off, reaching Mar- 
tinsburg before sunset, and soon after 
forded the Potomac just above the town. 
I met with no further hindrance from 
either army, and had a lonely ride for 
several hours, when I found myself ap- 
proaching Sharpsburg, and as my faith- 
ful mare manifested signs of fatigue, I 
determined to bivouac for the night. 

The advent of the confederate forces 
on the Maryland side of the river had 
already caused a stampede among the 
farmers, who had in many instances run 
away with their families and such of 
their live stock as could travel. I there- 
fore found little difficulty in securing 
comfortable and safe quarters, and se- 
lected a barn that jutted out on the road. 
As the family had abandoned their home- 
stead under the hill, I made free with 
some cooking-utensils, and by the aid 
of some eggs picked up in the barn, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an excellent supper. 
Having made my mare confortable with 
hay and oats, I threw myself upon a 
quantity of new-mown hay and had a 
most delicious sleep, feeling quite re- 
freshed in the morning. 
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At daylight I was again in the saddle, 
somewhat stiff with my unaccustomed 
horse-back exercise; but I persevered, 
and kept the road all day, meeting a 
citizen now and then as I pushed forward. 
As the evening drew on I found myself 
near Hagerstown, where I expected to 
find Ewell. Riding on for a mile or two 
further, I was rewarded by the sight of a 
camp, which I rightly judged to be that of 
Ewell's corps. The pickets soon had me 
in custody, and I was immediately carried 
to the General’s headquarters, situated in 
a house at the other side of the town, 
As soon as my arrival had been made 
known to the General, I was at once 
ushered into his presence. 

“Well, sir?” said he sharply, “‘ what is 
your business?” 

“T have ridden from General head- 
quarters, sir, since the day before yester- 
day, and have the honor to present these 
despatches,” said I, handing him the tin- 
foil packet I had received from Watson. 

General Ewell hurriedly opened the 
packet, and. walking up to a lamp, soon 
mastered their contents, saying as he did 
so, 

“You have arrived in good time, Lieu- 
tenant, for I was finding myself at the 
end of the brief instructions given me 
before crossing the Potomac.” 

“T was told to make haste, sir, and 
would have reached you some hours be- 
fore, had I not been disappointed in ob; 
taining a fresh horse from Winchester.” 

“That was unfortunate, and I thank 
vou for your perseverance, Where do you 
inteud going next?” 


“T am directed to strike the Potomag- 
below Harper’s Ferry, and join Stuart to- 


report your progress, but I shall never 
reach him with my mare, as she is come 
pletely used up.” 

“You shall have another from a batch: 
of fat Yankee horses we captured to- 
day.” 

As he spoke the General led the way 
to the veranda, and introduced me te- 
several of his staff who happened to be 
there. One of these young gentlemen, 
finding that I- had ridden hard all day,. 
suggested supper, which meal I soon dis- 
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cussed. Finding my blankets and saddle 
on the veranda, on my return, I conclu- 
ded to make my bed there, the night be- 
ing a very sultry one, and I endeavored 
to sleep despite the dangers by which I 
was surrounded. My adventures and the 
excitement attending them seemed to 
banish slumber, however, so I lay quietly 
watching the stars, having my atten- 
tion at length attracted by voices at a 
window over my head. 

“TI tell you, George,” said one of the 
speakers, “this invasion is a bad move 
on our part, and I, for one, don’t believe 
Lee wanted to make it.” : 

“Oh, nonsense, it’s all right,” replied 
the other; “‘ you forget we bave the in- 
side track, so to speak, and have com- 
pletely outmanceuvred Hooker, who seems 
to have lost his wits since Chancellors- 
ville. I can imagine his surprise when 
he learns that our corps is on the straight 
road for Harrisburg.” 

“ You are always sanguine of success, 
George, no matter what happens.” 

“Of course I am. We must win, for 
we have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose.” 

“Do be sensible. ‘You forget that Lee 
cannot muster more than seventy thou- 
sand men, and those cursed Yankees are 
sure to outnumber us, despite the lies we 
tell our men.” 

“Blessed if IT care. We'll lick them, 
as we always do, by one of Bob Lee’s 
bold stratagems, and get back to the 
Shenandoah with lots of spoils.” 

“ Thope so,” said the first speaker, in a 
despondent tone. “For my part I have 
a foreboding I shall never see Southern 
soil again.” 

“You always were a croaker, Herbert,” 
angrily retorted his companion ; “ and now 
that your old chief, Stonewall Jackson, 
is gone, you are always imagining evil.” 

“T don’t imagine anything. I know 
that Lee has lost his right bower in Jack- 
son’s death, and our cause is sadly crip- 
pled. But where is the Major all this 
time?” 

“The General and he are tracing our 
route for to-morrow, in accordance with 
the instructions brought by that scout.” 
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“ Well, I must be off, old fellow, for I 
have. charge of the advance in the morn- 


. ing.” ; 


As the speaker came down stairs to 
his horse in the road I fell asleep, and did 
not awake until the sun touched my face 
with his rays. The troops were all in 
rapid motion, and I had scarcely achiev- 
ed my toilette before a summons to 
breakfast came from the staff. An hour 
after I found myself galloping hard after 
General Ewell as he rode forward to gain 
the advance, having been furnished with 
a powerful horse, that had been wrested 
from the possession of some Maryland 
farmer. 

I had intended leaving Ewell at Ha- 
gerstown, under pretence of taking the 
road for Berlin, but my. plan was upset 
oy a report that the Federals were in pos- 
session of the lower fords, I was there- 
fore compelled, in order to avoid suspicion, 
to remain with the General until a more 
favorable opportunity offered, and ac- 
companied the advance column until it 
reached Chambersburg. -The scenes I 
witnessed were both novel and interest- 
ing, so much so, indeed, that I forgot my 
danger in the possible arrival of some 
new courier from General Lee,who would 
readily expose my imposture, and doom 
me to meet the fate of aspy. I decided 
to run the risk, however, in hope of 
securing some valuable information to 
carry away when I returned to my own 
army. 

As we progressed, I was astonished to 
witness the celerity with which the 
rebel cavalry succeeded in gathering im- 
mense droves of valuable cattle, besides 
accumulating other stores. The entire 
country seemed panic-stricken, the Con- 
federates evidently glorying in the de- 
vastation and terror they were creating. 
Indeed, the beautiful valley of the Cum- 
berland bade fair to become a compara- 
tive waste under their lawless and expe- 
rienced hands, Such of the people who 
were found in their homes were agonized 
at the reckless seizure of their live stock, 
and many a tear was shed at the loss of 
some favorite animal, carried off with a 
sneer or an oath by Jenkins’s troopers. 
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So systematically was the pillage carried 
on, that the inhabitants saw everything of 
value or possible use remorselessly sent to 
the rear or taken possession of by some 
erratic cavalryman. Barns were emptied 
of the hay, and mills and granaries were 
depleted-of their stores of grain or flour. 
It was a spectacle that sickened me, and 
proved to my mind the utter poverty of 
the Southern cause. 

As soon as our column reached Cham- 
bersburg, one of the divisions was sent 
to Carlisle and a second toward York, 
the intention being to force the passage of 
the Susquehanna river, the Confederates 
being in high glee at the apparent hesita- 
tion of the enemy jin pursuing them. 
While I was casting about for a plausible 
excuse to leave, news arrived that the 
Northern militia had destroyed several 
bridges on the Susquehanna, and I ascer- 
tained that a retrograde movement had 
already been commenced by the advance 
divisions. 

General Lee was. reported. to be at 
Hagerstown, with the main body of his 
army, so I seized the opportunity, know- 
ing that some important movement was 
in contemplation, and bade adieu to Gen- 
eral Ewell on the 29th of June, ostensi- 
bly to join general head-quarters. 

As I rode out of Chambersburg I 
found everything im confusion, and it 
was easy to perceive that the programme 
of operations had been suddenly changed, 
the effect, evidently, of some bold ma- 
nouvre of the Federal army. Both 
Longstreet and Hill had been checked in 
their movement on Harrisburg, and when 
I reached the neighborhood of the South 
Mountain range I was surprised to find 
both corps moving rapidly for the upper 
gaps, and preparing to cross. 

Near midnight I overtook the main 
body of Longstreet’s corps, as it passed 
through the Gap, and experienced no 
difficulty. in ascertaining that Lee in- 
tended concentrating his forces the next 
day. While I sat on my horse by the 
roadside, vainly endeavoring to dis- 
cover the destination of the troops as 
they pushed forward, the clue was unex- 
pectedly placed in my hands. A staff 
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officer suddenly accosted me and asked 
if I knew the road or the distance to Get- 
tysburg. The name fell flatly upon my 
ear, though I saw in an instant that a 
clever stratagem might aid me in obtain- 
ing the information that I sought. 

“You are fortunate, sir, in your ques- 
tion,” I replied, “for I have just come 
up from there.” 

“Indeed, then Ewell is in possession,” 
he exclaimed eagerly. 

“He must be by this time,” said I, at 
haphazard, endeavoring to discover his 
meaning. 

“ But how came you here?” 

“Oh, I was sent up to communicate 
with Longstreet, and I am waiting for a 
chance to push for Hill.” 

“Well, my errand is a more important 
one, and I must request your aid to set 
me on the right road.” 

“ All right, sir, I'll ride into the valley 
with you as far as the cross-roads.” 

Without another word we both rode 
on as fast as the moving column of troops 
would permit, until we reached the open 
country. On taking up the conversation 
again, I inquired of my companion if he 
did not believe we would have a battle 
soon. He expressed the opinion that a 
collision could not be deferred many 
days, and he informed me that the entire 
army would be concentrated near Gettys- 
burg before the close of another day, as 
the Federals were reported to be moving 
up rapidly from Frederick City. 

“But what are we going this way 
for,” I asked; “my impression was that 
Lee intended to strike Harrisburg.” 

“So he did, yesterday, but Hooker has 
been succdeded by Meade i the com- 
mand of the Yankees, and he evidently 
means to force a battle. So we will not 
balk him.” 

“No doubt of it,” I remarked, “ unless, 
indeed, the Yanks hope to out-flank us.” 

“That.may be Meade’s notion, though 
he’ll find himself mightily mistaken by 
to-morrow night.” 

Here was news in earnest, and I saw 
I had mastered the rebel situation com- 
pletely. Lee intended to surprise my 
old Corps commander by a forced march, 
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and probably would succeed in meeting 
one of our columns, and perhaps defeat 
and demoralize it before the main body 
could come up. The time for leaving the 
Confederates had at length arrived, and 
I was in an excellent position to effect 
my escape. 

Having already passed the column and 
entered a side road, ostensibly to show 
my Confederate friend a short cut, but 
really to avoid Longstreet and his staff, 
I galloped on for a mile or two until we 
reached another crossing, when I drew 
rein, and, pointing to the left, informed 
him there was his road, preparing to 
leave him. 

“T am a thousand times obliged to you 
sir, for your kindness, May I know whom 
I have the honor to thank for this court- 
esy ? ” 

“Certainly, sir; I’m Lieutenant Watson, 
of General Lee's staff, at your service.” 

“Who did you say?’’ he exclaimed, 
in an excited tone. 

“ Lieutenant Gus Watson, special and 
confidential scout,” I replied, feeling 
quite uneasy at his manner. 

“No, I'll be hanged if you are,” 
shouted my troublesome friend, sud- 
denly drawing his revolver; “ you are an 
infernal Yankee spy.” 

-In less time than I can write this, I 
had fathomed the depth of my peril. I 
had unluckily encountered one of Lee’s 
staff, and knew that, if he was permitted 
to discharge his pistol, the report would 
inerease my danger, even if I escaped a 
wound. In critical moments the human 
mind acts rapidly, and I formed my plan 
ef action in a.second. 

Deigning no reply to the fierce denun- 
ciation of my opponent, I plunged both 
spurs savagely into the quivering flanks 
of my horse, causing him to plunge in 
terror and with sudden force against the 
shoulder of my accuser’s steed. As the 
two animals came in collision, I seized 
one of my revolvers from my belt, and 
dashed the hand thus weighted full into 
the face of the Confederate. So terrific 
was the blow, aided by the impetus given 
it- by the horse’s plunge, that the aide 
reeled in his saddle, and finally tumbled 
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head over heels into the road, bleeding, 
blinded, and half stunned by the fall. 

As the officer struck the ground, I, 
without a moment’s hesitation, turned 
and dashed wildly down the road, re- 
volver in hand, determined to escape or 
sell my life dearly. . 

On, on I galloped, in the uncertain 
light of an approaching day, and as I 
grimly sat in my saddle and urged the 
horse forward, I felt quite equal to the 
perils by which I seemed surrounded. 
I-had ridden nearly half a mile from the 
scene of the struggle, when my horse 
checked his headlong speed to cross a 
small stream. As his feet touched the 
water, my attentive ear caught the 
sound of another horse in the road be- 
hind me, evidently in pursuit. 

Believing that the discomfited aide 
had recovered himself and was endeav- 
oring to overtake and capture me, I de- 
termined to give him a long chase. My 
horse also heard the pursuer, and ap- 
parently entered into my feelings, for he 
stretched out into a long, hard gallop 
that soon gave me the advantage I sought. 
An hour passed in this way, and yet I 
could hear my pursuer at my heels, until, 
becoming tired of the chase, I determined 
to put an end to it. Suddenly drawing 
my horse to one side, under the shadow 
of a convenient tree, I awaited the ad- 
vent of my foe. 

Nearer and nearer came the sound of 
the horse's feet, until he suddenly came in 
sight. Tightly grasping my reins with 
one hand, I presented the revolver with 
the other, prepared to open the duel I 
foresaw to be inevitable. As the animal 
passed me I was astonished to find him 
riderless, and his quick instinct causing 
him to check his pace at the scent of my 
steed, I saw that I had been running 
away from a horse and not a man. When 


. I had unhorsed my antagonist, the ani- 


mal had taken fright and naturally gal- 
loped after his equine companion, thus 
doing me an inestimable service. 

Laughing heartily over the oddity of 
the adventure, I took possession of the 
horse and more leisurely proceeded upon 
my journey. 
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Daylight had already broke, and I seiz- 
ed the opportunity to examine the saddle 
bags of the unfortunate aide, who was 
no doubt in asad plight. Besides a few 
biscuits and an undershirt, 1 found noth- 
ing except a map, which, however, 
proved of immense value, for upon it had 
been traced the projected movements of 
Lee's three infantry corps, with some 
brief comments and directions for Ewell, 
written on a scrap of paper and pinned 
to the sheet. 

Overjoyed at this piece of unexpected 
good luck, I was hastily examining the 
movements laid down, when a sudden 
explosion on my right put me on the 
qui vive. At the same moment I saw a 
bright flash, and could distinguish a 
column of smoke that told me that a 
train of some kind had been captured. 
A short distance ahead I encountered 
another of those numerous crossroads in 
that section, and was almost immediately 
brought into collison with a Confederate 
horseman, who ran right between my 
two horses. Both he and I were dis- 
mounted by the shock, and, before either 
could recover, were made prisoners by a 
portion of Kilpatrick's command, who 
had just captured a rebel ammunition 
train and destroyed it. 

In due time I made myself known to 
the officer in command, and exhibited 
Watson’s secret Federal pass, which he 
had cleverly concealed in one of the 
jacket buttons. I was immediately sent 
under escort to Kilpatrick, whom I found 
at Hanover, and just going into action 
with Stuart’s cavalry, that had made the 
circuit of our army and was endeavoring 
to reach its ‘own. 

Giving the General an inkling of my 
information, I soon convinced him that I 
had need of haste to reach the command- 
ing General, so was given an escort and 
a guide. 

We found General Meade near a vil- 
lage called Two Taverns, on the line of 
Pipe creek, preparing his plans, and as I 
rode up he was nervously pacing up and 
down under a tree, as my old corps 
moved over the road. Catching sight of 
my Confederate uniform, the General 
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stopped abruptly and demanded my er- 
rand, 

“T have just arrived from Lee’s army, 
sir,” said I, “and know his plans.” 

“Where is the enemy now, and how 
is he moving?” queried the general, as 
he eyed me sharply through his specta- 
cles, 

“ Ewell had abandoned his movement 
on the Susquehanna when I left- him 
yesterday morning, and he is heading this 
way. Hill and Longstreet’s corps are 
both moving across the South Mountains 


‘to join him.” 


“T knew Ewell had fallen back, but 
are you sure about the other corps ?” 

“Quite so,” I replied; “I struck both 
Hill and Longstreet on the other side last 
night and came over with the latter. 
You were reported to be moving in full 
force to attack Ewell, hence this sudden 
change in Lee’s manceuvres.” 

“T believe we are all here,” remarked 
the General in asardonic tone; ‘and I’m 
glad the beggars are concentrating 
Where do you suppose their rendezvous 
to be?” 

“Somewhere near a place called Get- 
tysburg, and I could see last night that 
haste had been insisted upon.” 

As I spoke, a staff-officer rode up and 
reported the result of the cavalry skir- 
mish at Hanover, when, suddenly catch- 
ing my eye, he exclaimed: 

“Hullo, Sergeant, so you've got back, 
eh? I was afraid you had got into some 
trouble.” 

I had little difficulty in recognizing in 
the speaker the scout I had been person- 
ating while inside the Confederate lines, 
and before I could reply to bis salutation 
the General demanded an explanation. 
Watson briefly related the facts attending 
our exchange of characters, which elicited 
a few brief words of compliment from the 
General, who expressed himself much 
pleased with my fortunate success, and 
spoke of promotion asa reward. It was 
then that I triumphantly produced the 
rebel map I had captured in so singular 
a manner, and was gratified to find its 
value properly appreciated. Indeed, it 
proved of considerable importance in cal- 





culating the probable movements of Lee’s 
columns in anticipation of the great bat- 
tle that commenced on the morrow, when 
Buford and Reynolds struck the tebel 
advance under Hill, near the little village 
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that will hereafter occupy a prominent 
page in our nation’s history. 

Thus it was that I became a scout, and 
grew to like the life for its many excite- 
ments and perils. 


———<$—<——<— re 


HERO, 


BY GRORGIANA M. ORAIK, AUTHOR OF “MILDRED,” “LosT AND WON,” ETO. 


(Continued from page 424.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue winter was setting in early, and in 
the beginning of November they began 
to talk of taking.Hero to a warmer cli- 
mate, for she had become so weak that 
they feared the effects upon her of  per- 
haps four or five months of cold. “It 
seems a curious remedy for lameness to 
treat me as if I was in a consumption,” 
Hero said one day when the matter was 
being discussed; but the object of the 
doctors was as far as possible to keep her 
strength from being further reduced, and 
for this they advised the trying of a 
milder air. So it was decided presently 
that she should be taken to Torquay to 
winter. 

“And we are all going together,” 
Grace one day announced to Captain 
Lincoln; ‘Dudley has agreed to it, and I 
am so glad, for I couldn’t, bear to think 
of Hero being so far away. So we all 
mean to go in a body, and, Fred, I 
have been thinking if you would only 
come too—” 

But at that Captain Lincoln interrupted 
her with a laugh. 

“ What should I do there?” he asked. 
“ Your sister can hardly be supposed to 
want me, and as you are ali going on 
her account, I am afraid I should be a 
good deal in the way.” 

“Oh no, you wouldn’t! You never 
are in the way, Fred,” Grace answered, 
in her earnest, simple way. “You 
wouldn’t have to see Hero almost at all, 
you know—I mean unless you liked— 
and it would be so nice for all the rest 
of us, And then you have your aunt 
and cousins there, and it seems to me that 
it would be so natural for you to come; 


and—and besides, Fred,”—and Grace's 
voice began to grow -pathetic here— 
‘you know if your regiment should be 
ordered abroad in the spring, unless you 
came with us now, we should hardly see 
anything more of you at all.” 

“ Well, that is a reason that moves me, 
certainly, Grace,” he said. ‘ We are 
very likely, indeed, to be ordered abroad, 
and I should be sorry to think that 
we were almost to part for good next 
week,” 

“ Seriously, then, you had better come 
with us, or come after us,” his brother 
said to him, laterin the sameday, ‘“ You 
see, as for our going, we can’t well help 
ourselves. Grace would be very unhappy 
to have Hero at a distance from her just 
now, and indeed we should neither of 
us be easy about it, with the poor girl in 
such a critical state; so 1 mean to take 
my books down with me, and we'll fairly 
establish ourselves in the place for three 
or four months, It will be very good, I 
dare say, for the little one, and for Grace, 
too, And we shall have all the Percivals 
beside us, you know, which is a certain 
attraction, I think if you would come 
down for as much of the time that we 
stay, as you can, Fred, it would be the 
best thing you could do.” 

And then, in the end, Captain Lincoln 
agreed to go down; and presently the 
arrangement was told to Hero. 

“We have asked him to come with us, 
Hero; I hope you won't mind it?” 
Grace said to her. ‘You know he 
won't be a trouble to anybody, because 
theye are always the Percivals that he 
can be with.” 

“ Or, if even the Percivals wanted to 
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throw him off, there is at the worst the 
resource that we could shut him up, like 
a dog in a manger,” Hero suggested. 
“Oh, no, Idon’t mind his coming, Gracie. 
The burden of entertaining him won’t 
fall on me, you know.” 

“No, of course not,” Grace said, 
gravely ; and then Hero laughed. 

“T think he will be very capable of 
taking .care of himself,” she said. “ He 
is great friends with the Percival girls, 
Dudley says—indeed Dudley rather hints 
that he flirts with them—so he will be 
very happy, I dare say. Did you ever 
see Fred flirt with anybody, Grace? It 
must be a curious sight, I think.” 

“Why should it be a curious sight? 
How you always laugh at Fred,” Grace 
said, reproachfully. 

“T should so like to see him making 
love, Gracie ; I can’t think how he would 
do it.” 

“ How he would do it? He would do 
it just—just, I dare say, like anybody 
else,” Grace said. 

“ Just like anybody else?” 

“ Yes—just—just as other people do.” 

“Oh, you’singular woman!” Hero 
laughed, and then proceeded to express 
herself in quite an incomprehensible way. 
“ Ah, well, Gracie, it’s a curious world!” 
she said, ‘‘and there are odd changes 
in it; and to think that you and I should 
ever come to make a couple together of 
the halt and the blind!” 

On which Grace opened her eyes in 
as blank amazement as if the other had 
been talking in her sleep. 

“ And so you arecoming with us, too?” 
Hero said, a day or two afterward, to 
Captain Lincoln. 

She had not seen him again since their 
first meeting until to-day ; but this after- 
noon, as Grace in the twilight was on her 
way to the Trevelyans, she had met her 
brother-in-law, and, “ Will you come ir 
with me? I don’t want to stay more 
than a few minutes,” she said to him; 
and on this he had gone in with her, and 
had been admitted into the room where 
Hero was. ‘ 

“ And so you are coming with us, too?" 
she said to him almost .as soon as they 
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had shaken hands, “I begin to have an 
important feeling, as if I were going to 
travel with a body-guard. But, now, do 
you think it a fair thing that the health 
of one woman should be allowed to dis- 
turb the quiet of near a dozen other 
people? I don’t,” she said quickly, half 
gravely, half in jest. 

She was lying in the firelight, with the 
pure, pale face turned to catch whatever 
warmth of glow was in the room, It 
was But a week since he had seen her 
last, but even that week seemed to him 
to have made her more white and worn. 
She had a weary. look about her—a look 
so unlike her former self, 

“These November days make one so 
dull and cross,” she said after a few 
moments, “I hope they don’t make you 
dull, too?” (this question was to Fred) 
“because I very much want you or some- 
body else to talk to me,” 

“Do you? Well, I shall be very glad 
to be allowed to talk to you,” he said. 

“Yes, but what I mean is, that-I want 
somebody to talk amusingly to me, not 
solemnly. Can you be amusing?” she 
asked coolly. “ Look, I wish you would sit 
down there, where I can see you—and 
Grace, dear, give me my scarlet shawl— 
and now, please, poke the fire and make 
a blaze. Yes, that makes one look com- 
fortable, doesn’t it?. And now, what 
have you been doing? and whatisevery- 
body doing? Tell me something to 
make me forget all about myself.” 

She had made him sit down facing her 
at the foot of her couch, and he could 
have laughed as she said her last words. 
He was to tell her something to make 
her forget herself! as if she ever forgot 
herself for one moment, the vain, con- 
scious, beautiful woman, who had placed 
him where she had, and thrown her pic- 
turesque drapery about her, and turned 
her: face to the firelight, for no purpose 
(he said to himself) but that he might 
look ather. And he did look at her: he 
sat by her side for half an hour, and 
looked at her as he might have done 
at a picture. 

There were five of them in the room, 
and they gathered presently into a little 
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group and talked together. After a few 
minutes Hero became almost silent, for 
she was too weak now to take part for 
more than a very little while in any 
general conversation, and her pleasure 
mainly was to listen while others talked 
beside her, and now and then to throw 
in some sentence or two—only a few 
words, it might be, yet words that were 
seldom without some touch in them of 
her old light and vivacity. 

It happened by chance that it was a 
pleasant half-hour, and when at the end 
ef it Grace rose to go, Hero quickly said 
that she was sorry. “For I have been 
very happy lying hereand listening to you 
all,” she said to Fred. 

He had risen too, and was standing be- 
side her when she said this. The room 
was still only lighted by the fire—a 
ruddy glow, less bright now than it had 
been, though bright enough yet for him 
to see her face. 

He had no feeling for her except of 
such admiration for her beauty as almost 
any man must have felt who looked at 
her, and of pity for her helplessness ; 
but yet when she said that she had been 
happy while he had been sitting near her, 
he knew that her saying this gave a cer- 
tain pleasure to him. He knew that he 
was glad to have done something to 
lighten any moment of these weary days 
of hers, 

He would have gone out of the house 
in unusual charity with her, if she had 
not, at the moment of his departure, with 
the instinctive perversity that often 
moved her, driven him back upon his 
old feelings of condemnation and dis- 
like. He said to her as he was about to 
bid her good-by: 

“T hope you will let me come and see 
you again.” 

And then she chose to begin to play 
with him, : 

“Grandmamma, will you let him come 
again?” she asked. “I would, you 
know,” she explained to him, innocently ; 
“ but Grandmamma is such a dragon that 
she never allows me to have my own 
way in anything, and I have a hard busi- 
ness to get on with her at all.” 
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“ My dear,” Mrs, Trevelyan said, “ Cap- 
tain Lincoln knows very well, from old 
experience, that you get your own way 
a great deal more than is ever good for 
you.” 

“ Do you know that, Captain Lincoln?” 
she asked, and lifted up her great eyes at 
him, “Grandmamma has a way at times 
of throwing you in my teeth, and I don’t 
much like it. I would rather have you on 
my side than against me. But sometimes 
everybody is against me,” she said, with 
an affected plaintiveness suddenly in her 
voice, 

After this he shook hands with her 
and came away, contemptuously accusing 
her of coquetry, of frivolity, of a vanity 
that nothing could repress—but yet still, 
even through his contempt, letting her 
face rise up before him to soften him with 
the memory of its beauty. 

“ Do you think you see any difference 
in her? We cannot tell how she is—we 
are all in the dark about her,’’ Grace said 
sadly, as they walked home together. 
‘“‘ She suffers less pain now than she used 
to do, you know, but she is so weak. 
Fred, is it not strange that she should 
know all about how ill she is just as well 
as we do, and yet be so cheerful about 
it? I look at her with such wonder 
sometimes when she is talking nonsense 
and making the rest of us laugh, I can’t 
think how she can do it.” 

“ She is very courageous,” he said. 

“She won't let us say a sad word 
before her. If we ever do she turns it all 
into jest.” 

“ Yes, I know she does. But I think 
she is wrong to do it,” he said, after a 
moment’s silence. 

“Do you think she is?” and Grace 
looked up to him distressed.  “ But she 
does it for our sakes, you know—to keep 
us cheerful.” ‘ 

“No doubt—but still she is wrong,” 
Captain Lincoln said again. 

“T don’t know. I think she is very 
unselfish, Fred.” 

‘She may be unselfish—I dare say she 
is--but there is something in that light, 
gay manner of hers that almost grates 
upon me. You may think I am unjust 
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to her, Grace,” he said, after a few mo- 
ments’ silence ; “and I should be sorry 
if you did think that at such a time— 
but, to tell the truth, she produces just 
now a curiously sad and painful impres- 
sion upon me. I don’t mean that she 
dvesn’t interest me,” he said hastily ; “I 
mean the very reverse of that—but, in- 
teresting as she is, and lovely as she is, 
she fills me with such regret, with such 
sorrow—almost, upon ny word, Grace, 
with a sort of anger. It is not her being 
cheerful that I object to. The mere 
cheerfulness alone is a beautiful thing— 
but how can she go on caring still for all 
the things she used to care for? How 
can she still be so vain, so self-conscious, 
so eager for admiration? On both these 
days that I have seen her I have come 
away from her with a feeling that I can- 
not explain to you. I am so intensely 
sorry for her, and yet, on the one side, 
she repels me almost as much as, on the 
other, she excites my admiration and 
sympathy and pity.” 

It was only a little way between the 
two houses. They had reached Grace’s 
door, and were standing on the step as 
Captain Lincoln uttered his last words, 

“Of course you understand what I 
mean, and you are not angry with me? 
You do not suppose that I am only 
thinking of finding fault with her?” he 
added hastily, after a moment's silence. 

“Qh, no—no, I suppose not,” Grace 
answered, rather doubtfully; and then 
the door was opened. 

“But I don’t quite know what Fred 
meant, though he seemed to think I 
should. I never can make out why he 
and Hero get on so oddly together, just 
as if they were always rubbing one an- 
other the wrong way,” the little woman 
said to her husband a few hours later, in 
her simple way, confiding to him this 
sudden outbreak of Captain Lincoln’s, 
when the evening had come to an end. 


CHAPTER VIII, 


They took Hero to Torquay by easy 
stages, but she was almost worn out 
when she reached her journey’s end, “I 
am such a trouble toyou. Iam far more 
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trouble to you all than I am worth,” she 
said to them once or twice upon the way, 
with the tender smile that had often so 
much pathos in it, They carried her 
into the house at last that had been taken 
for them at Torquay with a fear that they 
all felt, but that none of them had cour- 
age to put into words, except Hero her- 
self, who, as they were carrying her 
across the hall, caught sight of the tears 
in Gracie’s eyes, and suddenly stretching 
out her hand to her, said, with that 
whimsical humor that could so seldom 
resist turning what was sad into a jest, 
“Never mind, Gracie, it is very sug- 
gestive, I know, but I am not dead yet.” 
And then she laughed. But her face was 
white to the lips as she spoke, and they 
could not laugh with her. Dudley was 
the only one who even made any answer 
to her. 

The Percivals, whose family consisted 
of an aunt and two cousins of the Lin- 
colns, had taken this house for them, a 
pretty house, standing high and facing 
the sea, and large enough to receive them 
all, ‘For there would be no use at all 
in having two houses,” Grace had said, 
and every one had agreed with her. 

“ And, indeed, I think we could not 
have been placed better anywhere than 
here; it is all so very nice,” Mrs, Tre- 
velyan said, when Mr. Percival came to 
call on her the day after they arrived. 
“T don’t know how to thank you enough 
for all the trouble you have taken.” 

Mrs. Percival had come with both her 
daughters, May and Alice, a pair of good- 
looking, noticeable girls. 

“T like them both,” Grace said to Hero 
after they were gone, “but Alice is the 
prettiest, and Dudley likes Alice best, 
May is a little strong- minded, I think.” 

“Then May is the one that Fred ad- 
mires, depend upon it,” Hero mischiev- 
ously replied. 

Captain Lincoln had not come with 
them, but was to follow them presently. 

“ And when he comes is he to be with 
you?” Miss Percival asked Grace. 

“No; he will go to a hotel,” Grace 
said. ‘He said he should like that best.” 

“Oh, that is nonsense! If he is not to 
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behere, he had far better come to us,” 
May replied. “I'll tell ‘mamma, and 
she will ask him. Alice and he are great 
friends, you know,” Miss Percival said. 

“Oh!” said Grace, and looked at Alice, 
who smiled and nodded her head. 

“Yes, we are very good friends in- 
deed,” she said..“‘T have always liked 
Fred. We have known him all our lives, 
you know, and he used to beso very good 
tome when I was alittlething. Oh, yes, 
I am very fond of Fred, and I am so glad 
he is coming.” 

“And they really do seem so pleased 
at the thought of having you, that I think 
you will be obliged to go to them, Fred,” 
Grace said to Captain Lincoln presently 
when he made his appearance. ‘“ You 
won't mind it, will you? They seem to 
me such nice, good-tempered, easy people 
to get on with.” 

“Oh, no, J shan’t mind it. I have 
often stayed with them before. Yes, they 
are very easy people to get on with, in- 
deed,” Fred said. 

And then, on the evening of his arrival 
he went to see the Percivals, and they 
made him promise to take up his quarters 
with them. 

“Tt is perfect nonsense for you to talk 
of stopping at a hotel,” Mrs. Percival 
said to him. “What in the world put 
such an idea in your head? Send your 
things over here to-morrow. You shall 
do just ‘as you please, you know, and 
spend as much time as you like at the 
other house, but as for going to a 
hotel, that’s out of the question, And 
now, Fred, sit down here and tell me what 
you think about that poor girl, Miss Tre- 
velyan. They are all sovwrapt up in 
her that I have never liked to speak 
plainly, even to Dudley, but certainly my 
opinion is that she is dying.” 

They were sitting in the pretty draw- 
ing-room at the Percivals’, with the.cur- 
tains drawn, and the lamps lighted, and 
the girls in their light evening dresses. 
It looked so bright and cheerful, and 
about the little group and its surroundings 
there was such an air of wealth and com- 
fort and prosperity, Captain Lincoln sat 
down, as he was invited, at Mrs, Perci- 
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val’s side; but somehow at the moment, 
he scarcely knew why, her question grated 
upon him. As she put it to him he knew 
from old experience that she expected 
him to begin forthwith, and tell her all 
he thought and knew about the Tre- 
velyans ; and somehow he shrank a little 
from doing this, and making their anxie- 
ties and sorrows a subject to gossip about 
to these inquisitive, comfortable people. 
He had just come from seeing Hero, and 
her pale face was before his eyes still. 
There seemed to him a certain hardness 
and want of feeling in that outspoken 
opinion about her of Mrs. Percival’s. He 
probably forgot that he had himself been 
almost as outspoken two or three weeks 
ago, and had assevered to Dudley that 
she was dying, as abruptly as his aunt 
did to him now. 

“Tt is a very serious case,” he said. 
“They certainly have hopes of her re- 
covery, even considerable hopes, I be- 
lieve; but, of course, it is a very anxious 
thing for them all, and they are some- 
times in great alarm about her.” 

“T think if she were my daughter I 
should be always in great alarm about 
her,” Mrs. Percival replied, and shook 
her head. “From all I can hear—of 
course, I don’t like to question them too 
closely — but from all I hear it does not 
seem to me that she is likely to recover. 
The mere look of her, poor thing, would 
tell you that.” 

“Yes, does she not look terribly il] ?” 
Alice said. “I saw her for the first time 
yesterday, and I have not been able to 
get the thought of her out of my head 
since. It is like. some dying face cut in 
marble. What a handsome girl she must 
have been when she was well!” 

“Yes, she used to be very much ad- 
mired,” Fred said. 

“T have seen her twice, and I can’t 
make her out at all!” May suddenly ex- 
claimed. “I wish you would tell me 
something about her, Fred. What sort 
of a woman is she?” 

( Miss Percival was sitting opposite to 
him. She was a dark, tall girl, with 
conspicuous brown eyes that she had a 
way — which was not always an agree- 
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able way — of fastening on people when 
she asked them questions. She had 
fastened them on Captain Lincoln now, 
and he knew that she was going to cross- 
examine him.) 

“That is rather a vague inquiry, May,” 
he said. 

“IT don't see that. I want you to tell 
me what you think of her. I want to 
know whether she is pleasant or un- 
pleasant?” 

“ Really, May, I hardly know.” 

“You hardly know? Why, I thought 
you knew her very well.” 

“No, I don't know her very well. I 
know Grace very well.” 

“Oh, I dare say ; anybody could know 
Grace in a couple of hours; there is 
nothing doubtful about her. But I don't 
understand about the other one. She 
seems to me one of those women who 
purposely try to puzzle you.” 

“T dare say she is capable of trying to 
do that, occasionally.” 

“Oh, she is? Then I am right. Do 
you know I came back after the first time 
I had seen her, and told mamma that 
she was a dangerous woman, and mamma 
laughed at me.” 

“Well; but I am not saying she isa 
dangerous woman.” 

“No, you may not choose to say it, 
but I see you agree with me,” and Miss 
Percival looked him full in the face 
and laughed, ‘But now tell me some- 
thing else. Are you a favorite of 
hers?” 

“T? No, not in the least,” he said. 

“Ts shea favorite of yours, then?” 

“ Not especially.” 

‘What does ‘not especially’ mean 
exactly? Does it mean that you have 
been in love with her, and that she has 
refused you?” 

“My dear May!” Mrs. Percival and 
Alice exclaimed together; but Captain 
Lincoln only laughed, 

“No, it does not mean that, certainly,” 
he said. 

“You never have been in love with 
her, then?” 

“T never have been in love with her, 
most decidedly,” 
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“ Well, that was the thing I wanted to 
know.” 

“And you have certainly taken a very 
direct way of learning it,” Mrs, Percival 
said. 

“Yes, I like direct ways. You don’t 
mind, do you, Fred? I thought that, as 
you came down here with all the rest of 
them, there might be something between 
you,” 

“And you tind now that you are 
wrong. And therefore that is settled. 
But as for not minding it, May,” hespoke 


-this very quietly, ‘ that is another mat- 


ter, and for my own part, I would advise 
you for the future not to make quite such 
frank inquiries, In this case you have 
done no harm, you know, but it might 
have been different; and if it had hap- 
pened just now that I had been in love 
with Miss Trevelyan, let me tell you,” he 
said, “ you should not easily have got it 
out of me,” 

“T am glad to hear you scold her, 
Fred,” Mrs. Percival said. ‘I very much 
wish that you, or anybody, could make 
her put a guard upon her tongue.” 

But May merely gave one of her 
rather hard laughs. “I consider that 
Fred has given me a direct challenge,” 
she said. “I shall make a point of get- 
ting his secrets out of him after this. 
And as for me learning to put a guard upon 
my tongue, I'll do that, mother, when I 
learn that deception is better than frank- 
ness, At present I don’t think it is, and 
so I tell you again, Fred, that ‘I think 
your Miss Trevelyan is. a dangerous 
woman, and if you don’t want to marry 
her I am very glad indeed to hear it.” 
And then Miss Percival got up from her 
seat. 

“You see May is just as obstinate as 
ever. I think she is quite wrong about 
Miss Trevelyan,” Alice said, gently. 

It was Alice and Captain Lincoln who 
were friends especially; he liked her 
and had always liked her best. She was 
very pretty, and she was a more re- 
fined and lovable girl than her sister. 
Fred drew his chair beside her, and they 
let Hero alone and began to talk of other 
things. 
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“You won't care for Alice Percival 
perhaps—she may not be much to your 
taste, but she is a thoroughly true, single- 
natured, warm-hearted girl,” he said 
cordially, in speaking of her a day or 
two afterward to Hero. 

“And truth, and single nature, and 
the rest of it, being things that I have 
no regard for, of course I am not likely 
to take to her,” Hero answered coolly. 

He had been standing by her side for 
a few minutes talking to her. Since she 
had come to Torquay there had been no 
improvement in her, but rather perhaps 
the reverse of improvement. The jour- 
ney had tired her so that she had scarce- 
ly yet recovered from it, and each time 
that Captain Lincoln had seen her 
since his arrival, he had been painfully 
impressed by the increased weariness and 
thinness of her face. She was lying to- 
day looking very wasted and wan in the 
gray winter light. With her inborn love 
of splendor she was accustomed generally 
to have some rich-colored draperies about 
her, or else to let her golden hair lie loose, 
to catch whatever glow from sunlight or 
firelight might reach it. But since she 
had been here she had been too weary to 
care about these things, and the white 
face was lying now upon its pillow with 
no color near it. She looked almost like 
a dying woman; and yet in.spite of that 
she could answer him as she had done, irri- 
tating him in the midst of his pity for her. 

“T do not say that you have no regard 
for truth and singleness of nature,” he 
replied to her. “You are wilfully mis- 
understanding me. I certainly did not 
say that you had no regard for truth, 
though I almost might say it sometimes.” 

“That is a kind speech, Captain Lin- 
coln,” she said, a little bitterly. 

“T beg your pardon if it is unkind,” 

“You beg my pardon, but you don’t 
withdraw it, you mean? Ah, well! 
Frederick Lincoln, go your way,” she 
said abruptly, “and think what you 
like about me. It isa good thing—is it 
not ?—that our paths in life lie different 
ways. We need not jostle one another 
unless we like to do it, and I am too 
tired to like to do it to-day.” 
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She turned her head away as she 
finished speaking and half closed. her 
eyes. .She looked so worn out that, half 
against his will, his heart smote him for 
having said a hard word to her. What 
right had he to lose patience with a 
creature who seemed dying? He linger- 
ed beside her, half wanting, half hesita- 
ting to speak to her again. 

“T am so grieved not to see you grow- 
ing stronger,” he did say to her at last, 
after a few moments’ silence; and then 
she opened her eyes again, and looked 
up to him with a little careless laugh. 

“You are very good, but don't think 
it necessary to make civil speeches to 
me,” she said, a little scornfully. 

“Tam making no civil speeches,” he 
answered, gravely, “I am only saying 
what I most heartily feel.” 

“ Well, if you: speak like that I sup- 
pose I must believe you,” she said, after 
amoment. “And so I thank you, Cap- 
tain Lincoln; and if you care to know, I 
will tell you Jam very sorry too. I am 


so sorry that I lose my temper some- 


times, and speak ‘crossly, as I did just 
now. I know I was cross just now, but 
please forgive me, will you?” she said, 
and all at once lifted up her great eyes 
to him. 

It was a sudden bit of coquetry, and 
he knew that, and was not taken in by 
it; but yet when she looked at him he 
held out his hand to her, and— 

“You know I have nothing to forgive 
you,” he said, “I don’t know which of 
us could bear all that you have to bear, 
and not be cross oftener than you are.” 

And then he went away unreasonably 
softened toward her. 

“Poor girl, she is a coquette to the 
bottom of her heart,” he said to himself, 
“but if it amuses her to play off her 
coquetries upon me—God help her !—she 
is welcome to do it. She is a strange 
mixture! She has got the face almost 
of an angel, and the heart of about as 
frivolous a woman as I have ever known.” 

And he walked home thinking of her; 
but as he went he thought of her beauty 
perhaps more than he did of her frivol- 
ity. He thought indeed of her beauty 
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pretty often now, for he who had held 
for so long that there was no charm in 
Hero’s face, was beaten by this time 
upon that point at any rate, and had 
now openly acknowledged that he was 
beaten. 

“T never saw a face so refined and 
improved as hers has become since her 
illness,” he had said to his brother one 
day when they were speaking of her. 
“Looking at her now it is just to me as 
if some great painter had made an ideal 
face out of what hers used to be.” 

“Yes, she is very beautiful,” Dudley 
answered, “ But then I always thought 
her one of the most beautiful women I 
ever knew. I never used to understand 
how you could admire her so little.” 

“T should not admire her now any 
more than I did then,” Fred answered 
confidently, “if she were to return again 
to be like her old self. But I never 
knew a face so changed,” he said. 

And then, having made this confes- 
sion, or rather, as he himself might have 
said, having explained the matter thus to 
Dudley, and proved that in his change 
of opinion he was perfectly consistent, 
he began to allow himself considerable 
latitude in admiring Hero. 

“Though what it is that makes people 
rave about her I do not know. I am 
sure there are twenty prettier girls in 
Torquay. Don’t you think there are, 
Fred?” his cousin May said to him one 
day. “And yet here is Alice calling her 
an angel, and Randal” (Randal was 
their brother, a clergyman with a living 
not far from them), “ Randal says that 
the other day when he saw her she 
took his breath away. Iam glad that you 
and I keep in our senses about her, 
Fred.” 

“T certainly keep in my senses about 
her,” Captain Lincoln answered stoutly ; 
“but still I think she is a very handsome 
woman.” 

“Handsome! Oh yes, of course— 
everybody agrees that she is handsome. 
All I object to is having her put over 
every body else's head,” Miss Percival 
said. ‘For my part, I think Grace is 
the prettier of the two. Don’t you?” 
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“Grace is certainly very pretty in- 
deed,” he said. 

But he did not.at this time think that 
Grace was the prettier of the two. He 
had been for ten days at Torquay, and in 
these ten days he had seen a good deal 
of Hero, and though she continued to 
offend him almost every time he was in 
her presence, still her beauty had become 
very attractive to him. 

“Grace is certainly very pretty indeed,” 
he said: and then he began to talk of 
Grace. On the whole, he did not care at 
present to pull Hero to pieces with the 
help of May Percival. 

After two or three weeks she began to 
regain the ground that’ she had lost, and 
to find some enjoyment in the new sights 
round her. She liked the mild climate 
and the sunshine and the sea; she liked 
to have Grace beside her, and Grace's 
baby. That little damsel boasted the 
mature age of six months now, and wasa 
tiny, pretty, dainty little thing, and a 
great pet with Hero, She would often 
have it laid beside her, and would play 
with it or talk nonsense to it by the 
hour together, making it, after the man- 
ner of its kind, crow and exult with 
pleasure. 

“ And, indeed, it seems to me to show 
an appreciation of me that scarcely any 
other creature does,” she would say 
sometimes. ‘ Who else is there who re- 
ceives all that I say with such ap- 
plause? or shows such perfect faith in 
me as to be carried along by every syl- 
lable of it without understanding a single 
word? It is a beautiful thing to think 
of!” 

She liked to have the child with her: 
she liked too, when she was well enough 
to bear it, to see new faces, for even yet 
her natural energy was strong within 
her, and she often resented and resisted 
being treated like an invalid. It is true 
that many a time she had to succumb, 
and to submit to be treated so, but no 
fresh access of pain or weakness ever won 
a long submission from her. Often when 
the others thought she was too ill to 
leave her room she would insist on 
leaving it. ‘There seems to me some- 
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thing to fight with, and as long as I can 
conquer I will go on fighting,” she said 
to them one day. After a time, in this 
as in other things; they let her have her 
own way, and, during the months that 
they remained at Torquay, her will far 
more than theirs determined the extent 
of her intercourse with the world out- 
side the walls of her sick-room. 

She used to see the Percivals when she 
chose, which wes not always; she used 
to see Captain Lincoln also when it 
pleased her. 

“T like your Alice; she is a nieere- 
fined lady-like girl,” she told Fred after 
she had known them for two or three 
weeks; “and I like Randal too; but 
May I do not like. May is handsome 
and clever, but why is she so loud? A 
woman has no right to have a manner 
like that.” : 

“There are good things in May,” he 
answered, “You see the worst of her 
on the outside. If you knew her better 
you would like her more than you do 
now.” 

But at this reply Hero laughed. 

“Ah! that is .what good-natured 
people so often say when any one is un- 
attractive. It may be true—but I like 
people who are pleasant on the outside 
best. That is what Randal is. Randal 
is the best of them all,” she said. 

It was near Christmas, with the last 
leaves falling, but with mild days coming 
still, like moments of an Indian summer. 

“T am so thankful to be here now--I 
am always so glad when the sky is blue,” 
Hero said one day. 

She used to lie often, as Frederick Lin- 
coln had seen her that first day, with all 
the sunlight that the short days afforded 
streaming over her. There had been in 
her all her life such an instinctive love of 
splendor, such a natural shrinking from 
darkness and gloom. 

“If the world had been fashioned by 
you,” Captain Lincoln said to her once, 
“you would have made the sun never 
set.” 

She laughed when he said that (it was 
on one of these December days); but a 
moment afterward— 
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“ Well, there is no harm in loving sun- 
shine, is there?” she answered him. 
“ You think there is harm in most things 
I do—I know that ; but is it not better 
to love light than darkness?” And she 
looked up to him with a little defiance, 
all that sunshine of which they were 
talking shining as she spoke in her eyes 
and on her hair, 

It was a wrong thing, I suppose, for 
Hero, as she lay on that weary couch of 
hers, to care what men thought of her. 
Life, for what she knew, was passing 
away from her; the whole world, at any 
rate, was changed to her; she might 
have had better things to think of than 
whether Frederick Lincoln found her 
face a lovely face to look upon; but, 
being the woman that she was, do you 
suppose she did not think of it? being 
the woman that she was, do you suppose 
she did not know when Fred first began 
to think her beautiful ? 

She had a sort of half kindly feeling 
for Captain Lincoln about this time, an 
amount of liking just sufficient to make 
her care to amuse herself with talking to 
him. In former days she had not liked 
him at all, but these days were past now, 
and since Grace’s marriage she had ac- 
quired a certain respect for him. He 
was a better man than she had known 
him to be once; and on the whole Hero 
cared for goodness, and was disposed to 
be impressed by it. And then he was 
not a fool; and Miss Trevelyan, who in 
her life had had some trouble with fools, 
appreciated that, and, coquette as she 
was, liked a man who could hold his own 
with her. 

She liked well enough to see him and 
to talk to him during these days at Tor- 
quay. They were often very long days, 
and when she was tired of reading, or 
tired of lying doing nothing, it pleased 
her sometimes, for a change, to amuse 
herself with Fred, who, for his part 
too, as time went on, began to have a 
certain pleasure in being with her, partly 
owing to the pity that he felt for her, 
partly to the charm, as he now felt it, 
of her beauty, partly to the almost uncon- 
scious effect of habit. For before long he 
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became very used to seeing her, and in 
the midst of whatever other movement 
was going on, there was something that 
came to touch and attract him in the 
thought of that room in which she 
always lay—* the one fixed star of our 
present system,” as he called her once, 
with a laugh. 

He called her this, and he might have 
called her more than this: he might 
have said that she was their sun around 
which they all revolved, for she was in 
truth the centre of everything — the 
moving spirit which animated all the 
rest. Indeed, ill though she was, and 
possibly all the more because she was ill, 
she ruled all those around her at this time. 
She ruled Mr. and Mrs. Trevelyan; she 
ruled Grace, and, when she chose, she 
half ruled Dudley ; and she would have 
ruled Fred too if he had let her, only 
he would not let her. He was the one 
person in the house who went his own 
way independently of her; and Hero, 
who knew this very well, used to try 
with many an art to get the bridle round 
his neck too. She did it for pastime— 
not that perhaps she really cared much 
about it; but she had many an idle hour 
forced upon her at present, and in these 
idle hours she chose instinctively to 
amuse herself after her nature—which 
was the nature of a tyrant and a co- 
quette. But still, though she tried to do 
it, she could rarely flatter herself with 
the belief that she did get the bridle 
round Captain Lincoln’s neck. 

“You see there is a certain stolidity 
about Fred that makes it difficult to 
manage him,” she admitted frankly to 
Dudley once. 

“ But what makes you want to manage 
him?” Mr. Lincoln on this rather natu- 
- rally inquired, And then Hero half 
laughed—perhaps half blushed. 

“Oh, one must do something, you 
know, to keep one’s self from stagnating,” 
she answered with an innocent plaintive- 
ness in her voice. 

Undoubtedly she did not like stag- 
nating; it was not in her nature to be- 
come stagnant. 

“You think, I know, that Ihave no busi- 
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ness to concern myself with all the things 
Ido,” she said one day to Fred; “‘ you think 
I ought to be here in a state of saintly 
contemplation ; but it is only ideal inva- 
lids who do that, and I am not an ideal 
invalid at all. Should I be any the bet- 
ter if I pretended that IT was? Oh yes, 
you are always condemning me for 
what I am, and for what I fail to be. I 
know that, but I cannot be converted by 
your condemnation. I cannot—it is not 
in my power,” she said. 

“T am not trying to convert you,” he 
replied. 

“‘ No—but you are always bringing me 
up in your mind before some invisible 
tribunal, and judging me, and passing 
sentence upon me,” she said. “If I had 
done something really bad I shouldn’t 
like to have you for my judge, Captain 
Lincoln.” 

“Well, you are not very likely to be 
ever much affected by any judgment of 
mine, so let that be your comfort,” he 
answered, and then went his way, leav- 
ing Hero perhaps for a moment or two a 
little piqued; for most men would have 
given her a different sort of reply. “But 
then Fred was always a bear,” as she 
said consolingly to herself. 

Bear, however, as she chose to call 
him, she could not divest herself of a sort 
of instinctive hankering to lead him: it 
seemed to her an unnatural thing that 
she should not lead him. People in gen- 
eral were only too glad to follow her; 
why should Frederick Lincoln alone 
choose to go his own way? “He is the 
only creature who is not’ good to me,” 
she would reflect pathetically sometimes, 
—not that Captain Lincoln either was 
actively the reverse of good to her, only 
he did not serve her and yield to her, she 
meant, as the others did. And” this 
seemed astrange state of things to Hero, 
who had been spoilt all her life, you 
know, by being allowed to queen it over 
every one who came near her. 

She used to contrive, however, in one 
way or another, that he should spend a 
good deal of his time in her service. 
Sometimes he came and talked to her, 
sometimes he sat and read to her, She 
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tried his reading one day and liked it, and 
after that she made him read to her 
pretty frequently. She herself was so 
weak that to look long at the pages of a 
book tired her. “I like to listen while 
some one reads to me so much better,— 
but. then so few people read well,” she 
said to Captain Lincoln on the first day 
that she had made him her lecturer. 
“You do; but hardly any one else here 
does. Dudley doesn't—I hardly know 
why—but he never pleases me.” 

“T shall be very glad to read to you 
whenever you wish it,” Captain Lincoln 
answered upon this; and from that time 
she took him at his word. 

He used to come often and read to her, 
and she professed to like these hours 
when he came, and he for his part knew 
that he also liked them. He used to sit 
by her side, and he was conceiving that 
it was pleasant to him to sit there. It 
ought not, perhaps, in reason to have 
signified a straw to him that a woman 
whom he found so full of faults should ad- 


mire his reading, and be satisfied to lie° 


and listen to it, and yet he knew that in 
spite of reason it did signify to him. He 
did not even try to deny it. She might 
be little to his taste in a hundred ways, 
but yet she was a beautiful woman, and 
Frederick Lincoln cared, as all the world 
cares, for such a face as hers. _ With rea- 
son or against it, it was something to him 
to read to her, and know that she was 
listening and liking to listen to him; to 
sit near her, and to know that those 
great spiritual eyes of hers were looking 
at him. He would lift up his own eyes 
often to find them fixed upon his face in 
a calm, solemn, open regard, as a child 
might have looked at him, had he been 
reading to achild, but yet which (as he 
knew) touched him through his consci- 
ousness not of her childishness, but of 
her womanhood, “ Which is saying no 
more than that I am a man and a fool,” 
he would reflect somstimes to himself, 
But still, though he. might be a fool, his 
folly at the moment was very pleasant 
to him. 

Sometimes when he devoted himself 
in this way to her she would treat him 
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with a good deal of sweetness; some- 
times she would choose to be the reverse 
of sweet, and would give him scant 
enough thanks for his services: it all de- 
pended on the mood in which she was. 
And he for his part used to laugh at her 
moods, 

“ How like a child you are!” he told 
her once, “Are you not going to be two 
and twenty soon? And you have about 
as much mature wisdom about you as 
Grace’s baby.” 

He said this to her one day when she 
had been teasing and playing with him 
in one of those humors of hers that half 
amused, half vexed him. 

“Tam not a child—that is your mis- 
take, one of your many masculine mis- 
takes,” she answered, “ that no woman 
would ever make. We women are poor 
creatures in many respects, you know, 
but we are wiser than youin some. We 
do look at things occasionally with our 
eyes open.” 

“ And do we not?” he asked her with 
alaugh. “Is it not rather that you al- 
Ways suppose our eyes to be shut except 
at the moments when we are praising 
you? You love praise, it seems to me, 
better than most things—just praise or 
blind praise— you. don’t much mind 
which, so that, of one sort or other, you 
get it.” 

“ Yes, I love praise,” she said. ‘“ Do 
you think I am going to deny it? I 
love people to think that what I do is 
right, and that what I say is good. Do 
you not? I hate to be found fault with. 
I hate people not to like me, and agree 
with me, and be good to me,” she said, 
and looked at him with the gray eyes 
touched with defiance through their half 
laughter, and their half—something that 
was deeper than laughter. ‘ 

“Yes—I know you like everybody to 
speak well of you,” he answered, and 
laughed too as he held out his hand to 
her, for he was going away. 

“And most people do think well ot 
me, you know,” she said. 

“T suppose they do,” he answered 
quietly. 

“Except only one or two—who have 
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! 
no kind of pity or sympathy with foolish 
things.” 

“ And they are people who don’t suit 
you at all?” he said. 

“No—lI am afraid they don’t suit me.” 

He was standing by her side looking 
at her. Sometimes her frivolity used to 
vex him, but at this moment it. did not 
vex him; he was only disposed to be 
amused by what she said. He stood 
looking down at the beautiful face, and 
not minding though the lips talked fool- 
ishly. He laughed after she had spoken 
last. 

“T wonder if you will be a rational wo- 
man by the time you are forty!” he said. 

Frederick Lincoln was often unjust to 
Hero, but he was right enough in accus- 
ing her of loving and practising all sorts 
of feminine follies and artifices. You see, 
she was so very far indeed from being a 
perfect woman—so far even from being 
an admirable woman: she made people 
love her, but I do not know that she had 
any right to do it; the good qualities that 
she possessed had undoubtedly in her 
case to cover a multitude of sins, 
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“T should like to have to do with some 
one who would keep a tight hand over 
me; I think the thing I most want in all 
the world is to have some one to obey,” 
she had been heard to say once, and 
those who had heard her say so had 
laughed «at her, thinking she was speak- © 
ing in jest. But she had not been speak- 
ing in jest, and little though she obeyed 
the people who were nearest to her, she 
had meant what she had said at the time 
of saying it, and she had meant it ever 
since. For she knew that she wanted 
somebody to control her, and to whom 
she could look up. I do not say that she 
would always acknowledge it, or would 
at all times willingly have put herself 
under the yoke; but in all her serioug 
moods she knew that it would be a better 
thing for her—and a thing, in spite of all 
her tyranny, that was even nearer to 
her own heart—to obey, than to be obey- 
ed. “Only where is one to find the 
right people to yield obedience to? . I 
have never known one—not one!” she 
would sometimes say, 


(To be continued.) 
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STRANGE WANDERERS. 
No. IIL 
“ The Lord, which maketh a way in the sea, and a path in the mighty waters.”—Isaiah xliii. 16. 
BY WATER. 


Tue birds of the air can, by the aid of 
their swift wings, leave the inhospitable 
shores of the north, and wend their way 
to sunny climes; the larger animals can 
join forces, and now by hundreds, and 
now by tens of thousands, roam freely 
from the pole to the equator; but what 
becomes in winter of the smaller fry, 
fish and molluscs, insects and spiders? 
They either perish with the first frost or 
they roll themselves up and hide in snug 
quarters, where they happily sleep away 
the days in which they take no pleasure; 
still, here also the marvellous wisdom of 
the Creator has provided some classes 
with curious instincts, and sends them 
out as wanderers over the earth. Here, 


it is true, we have no fleet runners like 
Vou. X.—34 


the swift reindeer, no winged mesgen- 
gers cleaving the air like the swan or the 
swallow; and yet the lowest and slow~ 
est of animals also accomplish often 
strange travels. Sometimes it is the 
water which offers its restless waves to 
convey them safely from land to land. 
Such was the remarkable voyage accom- 
plished by one of the strangest wander- 
ers of this class, a tortoise, which had 
been caught near Ascension Island by a 
ship returning to England. Having lost 
one foot, the sailors had christened it 
Lord Nelson, and marked it, as is often 
done, burning the initials and the dateof 
its capture with a red hot iron into the 
upper shell. The ship was unfortunately 
delayed, and “ Lord Nelson” shared the 
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fate of many comrades in being reduced 
to a skeleton; he was therefore thrown 
overboard just as the vessel was enter- 
ing the channel. The patient, however, 
seems to have recovered as soon as he 
_ reached his native element, and finding 
the cold waters of the channel decidedly 
uncomfortable, to have at once set out on 
his. wanderings; for two years later the 
same three-legged tortoise, bearing name 
and date on its broad back, was caught 
once more in the waters of Ascension 
Island, having wandered ever eight hun- 
dred leagues, and, what is even more re- 
markable, having found, by a truly won- 
derful instinct, the tiny spot of its nativity 
in the vast ocean! Nor must it be as- 
sumed that this is a unique exploit on the 
part of a peculiarly patriotic and venture- 
some animal ; on the contrary, we are told 
that the warm waters of the Gulf Stream 
tempt many a strange wanderer to follow 
its genial current all the way from the 
Antilles to the coasts of Scofland and Hol- 
land, so that quite recently only, a turtle 
weighing several hundred pounds was 
caught near Ostend. 

Tortoises, however, are altogether 
greater wanderers than one would 
imagine from their clumsy make and 
their proverbial slowness. As they are 
passionately fond of water, drinking 
large quantities and wallowing in the 
mud, they are not always satisfied with 
ithe succulent cactus, which alone affords 
‘them moisture on many islands, nor with 
the aeid berries and pale-green lichens, 
to which they resort in higher and 
damp regions. Darwin tells us, in his 
charming Rambles of a Naturalist, how 
he saw huge tortoises travelling with 
outstretched necks on their broad and 
well-beaten paths to abundant-springs, 
which were situated at a great distance 
from the seacoast and at considerable 
height. Regardless of any spectator, 
they would bury their heads in the 
water above their eyes and greedily 
swallow great mouthfuls; then they 
would breathe hard, as if enjoying the 
treat, and merrily return to the ocean, 

It is somewhat remarkable, however, 
that on the whole the amphibia keep 
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comparatively quiet, though, double-deal- 
ing animals as they are, they now claim 
the dry land as their home and now the 
deep waters. Men comfort themselves 
often with the thought that the cunning 
lizard, the snake, the hated toad, and the 
fearful crocodile, with all the disgusting 
animals of this class, upon whom they 
look with awe and disgust, are bound to 
the glebe, and, like most of the reptiles, 
cannot well travel. The rule is, however, 
by no means binding upon all. In Brazil, 
for instance, we are told, nearly all the 
amphibia wander, according to the season, 
with great regularity, following the rains, 
on which they depend for their very 
existence. As soon, therefore, as one 
region dries up, they leave it in countless 
hosts and migrate to moister districts. 
Crocodiles also abandon not unfre- 
quently the large rivers, in which they 
dwell, and perform mysterious pilgrim- 
ages far out into the open sea. But 
the strangest of them is the violet crab of 
the West Indies and of South America, 
They live on firm land only, far from the 
ocean, and hide in the dark caverns of 
the mountains. But once a year, in 
April or May, the sun, the heat, and love 
penetrate the thick armor of these cold- 
blooded beings. All of a sudden they 
start on their wanderings, from every 
cleft and crevice around, and move in 
crowds of hundreds and thousands, so 
that the roads and the woods are covered 
with their uncouth bodies. The vast 
army travels in strict battle-array ; first 
come strong males, then the females in 
closely packed: columns, fifty to sixty 
yards wide and often half an hour long. 
They prefer moving at night, and the loud 
rattling of their armor, which sounds like 
the falling of large hail, wakes old and 
young. During the day they rest at least 
twice, hiding from the hot sun; but with 
the cool of the evening they set out once 
more, Instinct shows them the shortest 
way to the ocean; nothing arrests their 
march, and their ranks are never broken. 
If rocks or walls impede their way, they 
scale them with untiring perseverance ; if 
a house blocks up the road, they coolly 
enter at the open window, frighten for a 
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moment the astonished inmates, but move 


peaceably out again at the other side. If 
men try to stop them, they raise their 
huge claw with great indignation and 
open and shut it with aloud noise. Only 
when they are really terrified they show 
genuine alarm, hurrying in wild, reckless 
flight in all directions; they recover, 
however, very soon, form their ranks 
again and bravely march onward. They 
do some injury; less from what they eat 
than from the destruction of fields and 
gardens, in which they trample down and 
break with their claws whatever comes 
in their way. It is another mysterious 
provision of Nature that only a few, the 
strongest, return to their mountain home; 
by far the larger number are so lean and 
weak that they cannot perform the jour- 
ney, and serve to feed hungry mouths on 
the sterile beaches of the Antilles. 

Of all the strange wanderers in Na- 
ture the fishes are beyond all doubt the 
strangest and swiftest. They wander by 
night and by day, on the firm land, 
through the waters, and even on the 
wings of the wind. How they are taken 
up from river-beds or shallow ponds by 
fierce tempests, human eye has never yet 
seen, but numerous cases of violent storms 
and heavy rainfalls are authenticated, dur- 
itig which enormous numbers of fishes, 
with other strange travelling companions, 
have fallen down from a considerable 
height; Only a few years ago, a long, 
violent rain in the heart of France brought 
with it millions of well-sized fishes, which 
were eagerly devoured by a host of 
storks and crows, coming suddenly from 
all directions to enjoy the rich and unex- 
pected repast. A similar rain of fishes 
occurred last year in Persia, and like oc- 
currences have been reported in several 
States of the Union. 

Where strong winds are not at hand 
to help the adventurous fish on his jour- 
neyings, he does not disdain to travel by 
land. Such a strange wanderer is the 
eel, who in hot, dry summers, when pond 
and pool are exhausted, boldly leaves his 
home, and winding his way through the 
thick grass, seeks the nearest water. He 
is @ great gourmet, moreover, and loves 
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young, tender peas so dearly, that he will 
leave the river and climb up steep banks 
to satisfy his desire. Other fishes travel 
in large crowds all night long, and in 
Tranquebar, a perch not only creeps on 
shore, but actually climbs up tall fan- 
palms in pursuit of a shell-fish of which 
he is specially fond. Covered with viscid 
slime, he glides smoothly over the rough 
bark; and large spines, which he can 
sheathe and unfold at will, serve him like 
hands’ to hang by, while with his: side 
fins and a powerful tail he pushes him- 
self upward, thus completing the strange 
picture of fish and shell-fish dwelling 
aloft amid the branches of trees. Other 
fishes, in our own waters, wander about 
by means of fins, which regularly per- 
form the functions of feet or wings. The 
latter we call flying-fishes, as they real- 
ly wing their way through the air like 
birds. The former are less familiarly 
known, and yet the most remarkable 
among them, the’ gurnard, is of common 
occurrence. They were seen by the 
famous naturalist, Dr. Buckland, to close 
their fins against their sides; like the 
wings of a bird in repose, and, without 
any movement of their tail, to walk along 
the bottom of the sea by means of six 
free rays, three on each pectoral fin, which 
they placed, one after the other, on the 
ground like so many feet. They moved 
rapidly forward and backward, to the 
right and to the left, groping in all direc- 
tions, apparently in search of small crabs. 
Their great heads and bodies throw very 
little weight on these slender supports, 
as they are suspended in water, and their 
weight is moreover diminished by the 
swimming-bladder. 

The vagabond among the fishes is a 
mudfish, discovered by Ehrenberg, who 
found his kin from the East India Ocean 
to the Red Sea, He seems to be unable 
to stay for any great length of time in his 
native element, and leaves it whenever 
the sun shines brightly, to rove about 
like a real gypsy of his kind. He leaps 
from the water on shore and scrambles 
about on the rocks, so that travellers have 
long thought him a lizard, and Foster 
even mistook him for a locust! He 
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ascends cliffs of twenty feet height, and 
when an attempt is made to catch him, 
he leaps five feet off. In like manner 
does Richard Schomburgk tellus of a 
shad in Guiana, who during the dry sea- 
son wanders in large numbers over the 
land in search of water, so that the na- 
tives can shovel them up by basketfuls. 
Still others, instead of burying during a 
drought in the mud and awaiting there 
in torpidity the return of the rainy sea- 
son, wander, even in the hot Eastern sun, 
for hours in search of a pool or a pond; 
they throw themselves forward by astrong 
effort of their powerful tails and fall upon 
two bones under the fins which haye the 
form of arms, though they are concealed 
beneath the skin; with these they hold 
on to any little unevenness of the 
ground and thus they proceed at the rate 
of a man’s walk. Nature has endowed 
them with a certain independence of 
their native element, for their skin exudes 
constantly a moisture, which reappears 
even when the fish has been wiped dry, 
and thus enables them to withstand 
the effects of the air and the sun for 
hours, and in some eases even for days. 

By far the easiest route and the most 
favorable element for locomotion is, of 
course, the water itself, and in it the 
fishes are seen wandering about restless- 
ly and forever. Even the swift birds 
must here yield the palm to them, the 
eagle to the shark, the swallow to the 
herring; for they move with amazing 
rapidity, seemingly never exhausted by 
‘their exertions and never, like birds, re- 
quiring repose, Like the sea-gulls, sharks 
and pilots are known to have kept pace 
with fast-sailing vessels during whole long 
voyages, sporting and circling around 
them as in playful mockery. 

For known and for unknown purposes, 
in the tiny mountain brook and in the 
vast ocean, fishes are seen in unceasing 
motion, darting in all directions, wander- 
ing over incredible distances, and travel- 
ling now single and now in shoals. 
Their regular journeys are almost always 
undertaken for the purpose of depositing 
their spawn in some convenient brook or 
river; but on other occasions hunger or 
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apparent chance carry them to far dis- 
tances. And yet here also the careful 
observer will soon notice that nothing is 
left to caprice or accident ; though the 
waters cover two-thirds of our globe, and 
the fish seems to be free to rove over it 
as he chooses, God has assigned to him, 
as to the bird in the air, an appointed 
way; to which be is bound by a silent 
put inexorable law. The delicate mack- 
erel moves Southward when its time 
comes, and the beautiful sardine of the 
Mediterranean travels Westward in 
spring, to return to the East in autumn. 
The wanderings of the salmon are prob- 
ably best known, because the fish was 
a favorite already in the days of Pliny, 
and yet he is found in every sea but one 
—in the Arctic Ocean, near the equator, 
off New Holland—but never in the Medi- 
terranean, On the other hand, the herring 
was unknown to the ancients; for never 
yet has one of that race passed through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, The so-called her- 
ring of the Black Sea is as different from 
the true herring of Northern Europe as 
our own luscious fish, who owns that 
name, and even the Baltic has as yet re- 
mained a closed sea to the true owner. 
The most important restraint upon the 
wanderings of fish comes from the differ- 
ence between salt and sweet water. 
About two-thirds of all fishes belong to 
the sea alone ; a few varieties love brack- 
ish waters, where salt and sweet waters 
meet and mingle, and still fewer can live . 
at will in either, among whom the salmons 
again are prominent, as they annually 
leave the sea in order to spawn in moun- 
tain brooks and rivers. Sturgeons and 
herrings also ascend rivers in their 
strange wanderings, and several rays 
come within sight of the mountains of 
South America. This remarkable power 
of acclimatization has led to the estab- 
lishment of regular breeding tanks, 
where seafish are raised in fresh water. 
The Chinese, who seem to have known 
and done everything before anybody 
else—and to very little purpose, appar- 
ently—have for ages hatched the spawn 
of sea-fish in egg-shells, and then raised 
the young brood in sweet water; in 
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England more than thirty varieties are 
now successfully raised in fresh-water 
tanks, by men like Stewart on the Ork- 
neys, Preston in the Frith of Forth, and 
Arnold in Guernsey, and we hear of one 
or two similar establishments on the 
coast of Maine. 

Another line of demarcation is purely 
local: the waters of the North Pole and 
those of the South Pole have different 
denizens; fish who live in Tropical 
waters very rarely enter those of the 
Temperate zones, and even the Eastern 
and Western parts of the Atlantic differ 
in this respect. Thence it comes that the 
strange wanderers among the fishes are 
by no means as free to rove about in the 
vast waters as we might imagine, to say 
nothing of the simple fact that even the 
depth of the water becomes a strict limit 
to their existence, some being able to 
live only near the surface, while others 
dwell down in the lowest deep of the 
ocean, 

The fishes of the water have, like the 
birds of the air, their sociable wander- 
ings, during which they journey in reg- 
ular order. Thus it has been ascer- 
tained that salmon, like cranes, wander 
in two long rows, extending from a single 
leader backward, and follow the strong- 
est female till another assumes the fatigu- 
ing place of honor. The tunny fish also 
wander in the shape of a huge wedge; 
but of herrings much stranger stories are 
told. The sea-ape, the “ monstrous chim- 
era,” of the zoologist, is said to precede 
their vast shoals, and hence is called by 
the fishermen the King of the Herrings; 
then come first a few single males, often 
three or four days in advance of the great 
army; next follow the largest and strong- 
est of both sexes, and after them enor- 
mous crowds, in wild disorder, countless, 
like the sands on the seashore and the stars 
in heaven. Minnows, on the other hand, 
wander in small troops, following each 
other at short intervals; while codfish 
divide by sexes; the females swimming 
near the surface, the males at considera- 
ble depth, an arrangement necessary for 
the successful fructification of their spawn. 
Tn some instances the males swim in ad- 
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vance, followed by their partners at a re- 
spectful distance. bat 

Of the various motives which induce 
some varieties of fish to become wander- 
ers, some appear still to be quite mysteri- 
ous, Such is the case with the trout of 
the Alps, which the master of Alpine 
science, Tschudi, declares, hates the 
troubled waters of melting glaciers, 
while he loves the clear transparent 
brook. As soon, therefore, as snow and 
ice begin to yield to an April sun, and 
the upper brooks become dingy, he leaves 
them, and wanders in large crowds all 
the way down to the lake of Geneva, 
where he loves to spend the summer, re- 
turning again, late in the year, to the 
highest branches of the Rhone and the 
Rhine. In other lands the young trout 
seems to require another water than that 
in which he was born, as soon as a cer- 
tain age has been attained; perhaps 
merely cooler, or, not improbably, richer 
in his favorite food. From a height of 
one thousand feet above the sea, they 
descend in vast numbers, the smallest in 
the van, the larger following, and the 
strongest bringing up the rear. 

The principal motive, however, which 
drives fish forth from their usual home is 
the desire to deposit their spawn in safe 
and suitable places, and for this purpose 
they perform journeys and make efforts 
such as no other class of animals on earth 
is known to accomplish. The infinite 
goodness of the Creator has placed this 
instinct in these poor dumb creatures, 
and faithfully—even unto death—they do 
their duty. Already, in rivers and small 
lakes, some of them, mostly whitefish, 
become suddenly restless as the first 
warm air is felt even in their cool, dark 
home, and soon they set out in, perfectly 
fabulous numbers, dancing and dashing 
about in such merriment and mad joy 
that they can be taken with the hand, 
and are dipped out of the waters in vast 
quantities, Thus they wander up the nar- 
rowing streams in close ranks, till they 
reach high mountain brooks; or if they 
encounter factories or chemical werks, 
as is but too often the case, they die 
from the dyes and the acids in the rivers, 





and lie in-enormous heaps near the banks 
till they are hauled away to serve as 
manure. Some of the tributaries of the 
Rhine are, in May and June, so filled 
with large shoals of pretty minnows, that 
all the bridges are crowded with children, 
who watch with delight the strange wan- 
derers, while fishermen catch them in 
their nets by the million. And yet they 
disappear after they have spawned so 
completely, that not a minnow can be 
found in the same rivers during the win- 
ter. Other varieties sometimes reverse 
the order in which they move, as the 
eels, who are said to leave the streams 
for the open sea, where they deposit 
their spawn. Hence the strange aspect 
presented at the mouth of certain large 
rivers during the time from February to 
the middle of April: immense black 
masses are suddenly seen to darken the 


water, and to impede the navigation of 


small boats ; when examined, they are 
found to consist entirely of innumerable 
diminutive eels, which press and push in 
almost solid blocks toward the land. 
They are little more than thin black 
hairs, and of: course perish in masses: 
countless enemies appear from all sides 
and devour the welcome food, and if the 
weather becomes foul and storms arise, 
they die as they lived, in millions at 
once. Recently, however, efforts have 
been made to catch these strange wan- 
derers, dipping them up in buckets, for 
the: purpose of sending them. inland, 
where they are used most successfully to 
stock rivers and ponds, to the great ad- 
vantage of the poor of those regions. 
The power of endurance given to fish 
under such impulses is truly wonderful ; 
thus the sturgeon of Northern Europe is 
seen to ascend singly all the great rivers 
of the Continent, and the ornul or migra- 
tory salmon of the Polar seas travels, 
we know not yet how, through river and 
lake up into the Baikal, and there swims, 
in capricious alternation, now on the 
Northern and now on the Southern bank, 
The little lamprey, unable at times to 
overcome the difficulties in its way, is 
even ingenious enough to fasten itself by 
means of its suckers to the bottom of up- 
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ward bound vessels, and thus ascends, 
with great ease, to the headwaters of 
rivers. The best known of these wan- 
derers is the salmon, who leaves his 
home in the Northern seas and moves in 
vast numbers up all the rivers of the old 
world, of Asia, and many of our own 
Continent. Ranging themselves in large 
triangular masses, they press up wher- 
ever their instincts drive them, entering 
Bohemia—if not with Shakespeare by 
sea, at least by water—through the 
river Elbe, and approaching Switzerland 
in the green waters of the Rhine; while 
in South America they come to the very 
foot of the Cordilleras, by a journey of 
three thousand miles up the Amazon! 
Their crowds are not unfrequently so 
dense, that they actually check for a 
while the current of large rivers, and yet 
their shoals are formed with the utmost 
regularity. The strongest and largest fe- 
males lead—a fact which will delight the 
strong-minded woman of our age—fol- 
lowed by others of the same sex, trav- 
elling two and two at regular intervals; 
after them come the males in like order, 
With. a noise like the distant roar of 
thunder they rush up the stream, now 
sporting in easy, graceful motion and 
now darting ahead with lightning speed 
that the eye cannot follow. If they 
come to a weir or some rock that im- 
pedes their way, they leap with incredi- 
ble force and repeat the effort till they 
have overcome the difficulty; it is even 
said that at the foot of cataracts they 
take their tail in their mouth and then, 
letting it go suddenly, like an elastic 
spring, leap twelve and fifteen feet in the 
air. They generally swim in the middle 
of the stream and near the surface, but 
in hot, weather they seek the. cooler 
depths; their progress is so rapid that 
they make over forty miles an hour, and 
break even strong nets by the mere force 
with which they move, Thus they travel 
on, unwearied and undismayed, until they 
have found a suitable place for depositing 
their spawn, and late in December they 
return, but lean and weary, although 
even more swiftly than before, because 
now they are favored by the current. 
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till they reach once more the distant 
ocean. 

More surprising even than these 
strange wanderings of fish from and to 
the ocean are the migrations in, the 
ocean itself. For there also, led by 
instincts as yet unexplained, various 
kinds of fish wander up and down in 
the vast seas, becoming thus of the great- 
est interest and importance to many 
whom they serve as food. For it is well 
known that they are the sole support of 
some nations, and contribute in others a 
cheap and ample supply, which covers 
the table of the poor even with plenty. 
Wandering fishes become thus one of the 
greatest and most invaluable gifts of the 
Creator, satisfying not only the special 
desires of certain classes, as of the Greek 
Christians, who subsist on the sturgeon 
alone during their long and rigorous fasts, 
but enabling man to inhabit large por- 
tions of our globe, which without them 
would be left to desolation. 

Such is, for instance, the importance of 
the herring, of whom yet—strange to say 
—there are more fables told by fishermen 
and novel-writers than of any other fish 
in the water. The sudden appearance of 
immense shoals of herring on the North- 
ern coasts of Europe and America, the 
return of these masses on a certain day, 
and their equally sudden disappearance 
from places where they formerly never 
failed to show themselves at the usual 
time, all these facts have given rise to mar- 
vellous tales, which, with the pertinacity 
of such untruths, resist the efforts of natu- 
ralists and constantly reappear in school- 
books and popular works. The herring 
does not live, as was and still is very gen- 
erally believed, in the open sea surround- 
ing the North Pole, but in the low depths 
of those waters where he spawns. There 
he is caught all the year round by deep- 
sea lines, and thus furnishes the daily 
food in winter and summer alike of nu- 
merous populations along the coast of 
Norway. At the appointed time he 
rises from his home in the deep, appears 
on the surface, and wanders toward the 
coast, where he deposits his spawn, 
Thus he lives in the deep waters which 
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begin at a distance of not more than fifty 
miles from the West coast of Ireland, 
and rises to the table-land which sur- 
rounds England everywhere else, coming 
within six hundred feet of the surface, so 
that Great Britain, France, Holland, 
North Germany, and Denmark would 
form one undivided continent if the bot- 
tom of the sea were to be raised to that 
height. The herring, moreover, seeks 
shallow water to facilitate his spawning, 
and hence is caught in much larger num- 
bers on the West coast of Scotland and 
Ireland, and near Norway, than on 
the Eastern coast of England. 

What:is, however, very remarkable in 
the herring, is the uncertainty of his ap- 
pearance; he spawns in winter, but the 
day, and even the month is so uncertain, 
that Dutch merchants have a habit of 
royally rewarding the man who first an- 
nounces his arrival in their waters. He 
is, moreover, capricious in his choice ; he 
appears during one winter in immense 
shoals at a place where, the next season, 
not one may be seen. In Greenland, 
where formerly the main migration from 
the Polar seas was reported to pass, the 
herring is extremely rare; in Iceland he 
is known, but so little valued that he is 
not even salted, and in the higher por- 
tions of Norway men hardly ever go out 
to catch him, When he does appear, 
however, he presents himself all of a 
sudden in innumerable masses, forming 
vast banks in the sea often thirty miles 
long and ten miles wide. Their depth 
has never yet been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, and their denseness may be judged 
by the fact that lances and harpoons 
thrust in between them sink not and 
move not, but remain standing upright! 
Divided into bands, herrings also move 
in a certain order. Long before their ar- 
rival their coming is noticed ont at sea, 
by the flocks of birds that watch them 
from on high, while sharks are, seen to 
sport around them, and a thick oily or 
slimy substance is floating above them, 
coloring the water in the day-time, and 
shining with a mild, mysterious light in a 
dark, still night. Now they come in ser- 
ried ranks, driving the water before them 
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like a high tide, and now they suddenly 
sink for some time to a great depth, only, 
however, to dazzle the observer by the 
brilliant sheen with which they as unex- 
pectedly lighten up the surface again. 

Of the strange wanderers in the great 
ocean the codfish performs, probably, the 
longest journeys, moving freely through 
the whole Atlantic, from Europe to our 
own continent, and turning up in fabu- 
lous numbers now at the eastern coast 
of the New England States, and now 
amid the reefs and shoals of Norway 
and Iceland. He also has strange, unac- 
countable likings one year for this bay, 
and next year for another, but hardly 
ever ventures up any river. Thus there is 
a little village in Lapland, which, appa- 
rently by accident, has become the centre 
of European codfishing. Over four thou- 
sand boats meet every year at this other- 
wise unknown place, called Vaage; the 
neighboring provinces send large addi- 
tions, and more than twenty thousand 
fishermen are busy here during the months 
of February and March. Their labors 
are most abundantly rewarded, for they 
catch on an average sixteen millions of 
these fish annually. It seems surprising 
that the cod should not be frightened 
away by such fearful slaughter, but re- 
appear every year in immense numbers; 
but the mystery is solved by the fact 
that along this part of the coast the sea 
is sheltered by high mountains, and, as it 
were, fenced in by a long row of small, 
low islands, between which narrow chan- 
nels admit the fish, while the calm, un- 
disturbed bay affords him the peace and 
quiet he requires for spawning. 

Nor must we forget the long migrations 
of the mackerel, which bring this valua- 
ble fish in such large numbers to our 
shores. Of his cousin in the Black Sea, 
the great traveller, Kohl, gives the follow- 
ing amusing account, which he recéived 
from a Cossack, near Odessa: “In the 
winter the fish lives far down on the bot- 
tom of the sea, but in spring he rises, 
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and passés by here on his way to smaller 
bays and bights, where he roams about 
during summer. When they have eaten 
their fill, and are round and fat, they 
leave those bays and come back here 
again. They cannot bear cold, and know 
beforehand when cold weather ap- 
proaches, Oh, they are clever, intel- 
ligent creatures! Then they suddenly 
start in a crowd, like a troop of horses, 
or like the French from Moscow, and we 
always know that when the mackerel 
disappears so suddenly, winter is at hand. 
I remember eight years ago I was stand- 
ing here, as I do now; the weather was 
fine and warm. All of a sudden, a boy 
who stood up there called out to me to 
look out, for fish were coming-around the 
light-house point. First the sea looked 
dark and curly. Then I saw thein com- 
ing like a tempest. Millions upon mil- 
lions, and all as swift as mice, as if the 
devil were driving them. God preserve 
us! they reminded me of a locust swarm. 
A whole army of fish, marching in rank 
and file through the sea! The fishermen 
had a good day, for although they only 
caught the skirmishers that had been 
thrown out on the flanks, and a few de- 
serters, they had so many that they could 
salt only half, and the poor people hauled 
the others away by cartloads. But then 
that was also the last really fine day ; for 
two days later there came a furious snow- 
storm, and the sky was dark with black 
clouds. The mackerel had known that 
long before. Oh, they are clever, intel- 
ligent creatures!” 

Surely, the waters also have strange 
wanderers, as well as the air and the 
land, and Job had aright to say: “ Ask 
now the beasts, and they shall teach thee, 
and the fowls of the air, and they shall 
tell thee, and the fishes of the sea shall 
declare unto thee,” for as “ the earth is 
full of Thy riches, so is this great and 
wide sea, wherein are things creeping 
innumerable, both small and_ great 
beasts.” 
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THE grove is crowned with hoar-frost, 
And clothed in robes of snow ; 

But buds of tender purple 
On all the branches blow. 


They rain upon the river, 
As the winds go sweeping by, 
Redden the waves a moment, 
And then, like torches, die ! 


At the foot of yonder gallery 
I see a beauteous girl : 

She has a thousand garments 
Of satin and of pearl ! 


The blossoms blush to meet her; 
It is the maiden Spring, 

For hark ! among the branches 
I hear the cuckoo sing ! 


MR. LOWELL'S CATHEDRAL. 


Taree tolerably distinct stages of con- 
temporary fortune in general await the 
man who lives to fulfil a lengthened ca- 
reer as poet. Judicial posterity, after- 
wards, applying a wider comparison and 
reducing by a juster perspective, assigns 
him his final rank among the ascending 
hierarchies of song. The new poet’s 
work at first is presumed as of course to 
be worthless, a presumption which neces- 
sarily and properly lies against all poetical 
aspirants alike. The careful editor now 
discreetly regrets to “T, C.” that “ Hohen- 
linden ” is found hardly up to the requisite 
standard of merit. This hostile presump- 
tion at length overcome, the poet enters 
upon the second period of his relations 
with the literary public. His reputation is 
fairly established, and the new presump- 
tion obtains that whatever he is willing 
to publish is worthy of being read and 
admired, The thrifty conductor of the 
leading magazine henceforth wisely buys 
the ‘Flower in the Crannied Wall,” for 
example, at many times the price that he 
could have afforded to pay for ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall,” perhaps, before its author became 


the poet-laureate ofa realm. After a while, 
the Athens of critics tire of hearing one 
name everlastingly praised, or their dy- 
nasty yields a succession that do not 
know Joseph. A reactionary tide of 
sceptical appreciation sets in, and the 
crowned poet's claims to his wreath are 
challenged afresh. Tennyson, by the 
way, is just now experiencing this change 
from unanimous applause to applause 
divided with dissent. Mr. Lowell, on the 
other hand, with a far less numerous cloud 
of witnesses, it is true, surrounding him, 
is in mid-career of accepted and applauded 
production, 

We thus account for the chorus of ac- 
clamation, from almost all the critics of 
the press, which has hailed Mr. Lowell’s 
latest poetical work, Zhe Cathedral. 
One noteworthy exception, indeed, we 
have remarked in the case of a literary 
and political weekly which, after all 


‘abatements have been made, is yet con- 


spicuously the best authority in criticism 
that American journalism of its class has 
hitherto seen. The notice of The Cathe- 
dral which appeared in the columns of 
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that newspaper is an interesting study in 
the art of respectfully withholding praise. 
We have elsewhere recorded at large 
our own high estimate of Mr. Lowell’s 
endowments as poet. We are less reluc- 
tant, therefore, though still reluctant, to 
forbear reserve in speaking of the poem 
under present review. It is important, 
we think, to the interests of literature 
that there should be somewhere, upon 
occasion, a firm and independent dissi- 
dence {rom the foregone laudation that is 
pretty sure to attend any new production 
of an author of recognized genius, es- 
pecially if that author chance to be him- 
self a pure and gracious knight of the 
literary Round Table which for the mo- 
ment gives example and precedent, 
equivalent to law, in some considerable 
province of the wide empire of letters. 
The unhappy influence which an academy 
of art may exert upon the artistic pro- 
duction of a period, has often been made 
the subject of remark. We have no 
regularly constituted academy of litera- 
ture in this country; but the school of 
authorship having its seat at Boston has 
by merit, accompanied, if not assisted, 
by some self-assertion, acquired a domi- 
nance over taste and aspiration in Ameri- 
can letters that is quite equal, for good 
or for evil, to any influence that a guild, 
organized for the purpose, could hope to 
obtain. We do not complain of this; but 
we recognize the fact, and the fact makes 
us willing to pronounce our own contrary 
judgment, in a case of sufficient impor- 
tance, with deliberate freedom and em- 
phatic frankness. 
For ourselves, then, we do not accept 
_The Cathedral as a great poem. It 
could not be Mr, Lowell’s work and not 
be unmistakably the work of genius, But 
it seems to us the work of genius singu- 
larly unfortunate in the conditions to 
which it, submitted ‘n doing its work. 
We do not like to say exactly that it is 
unworthy of Mr. Lowell; for it is very 
characteristic of his genius. But we pay 
Mr. Lowell a true compliment in saying, 
as we do, that it is characteristic of his 
genius in the least original and the least 
admirable of its moods, whether of 
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thought, of feeling, or of expression. If 
we dared yield to the provocation of 
which we were conscious in coming upon 
the expression in the poem, we should 
turn a culinary metaphor of his own 
against the poet, and say that, barring 
some beautiful lines, perhaps some beau- 
tiful passages, the whole piece seems to 
us an olla podrida of thoughts and fancies 
“warmed over,” in part from former 
experiences proper to himself, in part 
from certain commonplaces of observa- 
tion or rhilosophy recurrent in essays 
and magazines, but in still greater part, 
we are ashamed to admit, from cheap 
transcendentalisms in religious sentiment 
too plentiful now to be still so current as 
apparently they continue to be in Boston, 
and in the literary province of which 
Boston is the capital We could not 
have been tempted to say anything so 
seeming disrespectful in form as that 
which we have thus, somewhat too ex- 
plicitly perhaps, refrained from saying, 
had not the fumes of the metaphor first 
affronted us, steaming up, not quite un- 
expectedly, it is true, but very unpleas- 
antly, nevertheless, from the pages of the 
book. 

We do not object to a poet’s taking up 
familiar ideas, and giving them a new 
translucency and an enduring perma- 
nency of form in the precious amber of 
poetic expression. We concede to Mr. 
Loweli’s own apothegm on the subject, 
itself statement and exemplification both 
at once :— 


Though old the thought and oft exprest, 
Tis his at last who says it best. 


But we are forced to think that Mr. 
Lowell has not hit the supreme felicity 
of such expression in very frequent in- 
stances in the present poem. We offer 
a prize, however, to the poet who will 
say this better than Mr. Lowell has done: 


As to a bee the new campanula’s 
Iluminate seclusion swung in air. 


The exquisitely-toned simplicity, dashed 
with pathos, of this imploration of his 
muse may also be set aside as good 
enough for some time to come-— 
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Oh, more than half-way turn that Grecian 
front 
Upon me — 


and then follows such a kind of acknow- 
ledgment and deprecation as almost 
charms us off from finding the fault that 
we must, notwithstanding, harden our 
heart to find with the poem. - Here, how- 
ever, is a felicity that lacks little of being 
consummate :— 


For beauty’s acme hath a term as brief 
As the wave’s poise before it break in 
pearl. ‘ 


We have already indicated the points 
of weakness as to substance which we 
discover in The Cathedral, As to form, 
the points of weakness are in strict 
correspondence. What we most miss in 
the poem is precisely what no poem can 
lack and be a true work of art: we 
most miss in it a constantly recollected 
and carefully guarded unity of tone. The 
lesser faults of the piece are the natural 
parasites of such.a parent. We may 
specify neologisms, prosaicisms, incon- 
gruities in diction, prolixities, obscurities, 
occasional coarsenesses (Poor Richard 
decidedly elbowing courtly Plato out — 
shall we charge it to Mr. Lowell’s prac- 
tice in preparing the laconisms of the 
Ailantic Almanac ?), grotesqueness oc- 
curring once at least; but the list is 
already long enough, and indeed it was 
nearly all implied when we said that the 
poem was wanting in unity of tone. It 
seems to us a conglomerate of moods in- 
termixed in utterly hopeless conflict and 
confusion. There are very few passages 
of half a dozen lines even, in which the 
tone is constant and firm. Upon the 
whole, the poem should have been pitched 
in something like the key of Words- 
worth’s “Lines written above Tintern 
Abbey.” And the most recurrent aspi- 
ration in it seems perhaps to be kindred 
with the rapt spirit which creates the 
faultless harmony of that masterpiece of 
interfused description, meditation, and 
philosophy reconciled in verse. But then 
the too susceptible or too facile genius 
of the poet in Zhe Cathedral is inces- 
santly swayed hither and thither in al- 
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most every possible direction aside from 
his principal aim by currents (which few 
indeed would have his exquisitely sensi- 
tive tact to feel) of endlessly various and 
sometimes even contrary suggestion. Of 
the few, however, who could feel them, 
the still fewer who could also refuse to be 
diverted by them,—these selectest children 
of genius become the perfect masters of 
their art, the laureate-poets of mankind. 
Of such is Alfred Tennyson, and of such 
has hitherto declined to be, James Russell 
Lowell. 

An instance of this too easy submis- 
sion to casual influence on the part of 
the poet occurs at the very outset of 
The Cathedral. Having opened his 
theme in a few lines, one or two of which 
have a nearly Attic felicity, what does 
the poet then do but go on for page after 
page, superadding proém upon proém ina 
succession of reminiscences, subsequently 
to be sentimentalized about, which, for 
all that appears, might just as well have 
been forty as four in number—for as- 
suredly the memorable days of one’s 
experience can have but a purely facti- 
tious relation of dependence to the seasons 
of the year. 

One does not wonder that the poet 
invokes his muse with “self-rebuke” to 
help him out of ’embarras des richesses 
which has overwhelmed him; but one 
may well wonder that immediately 
after the invocation he should shock the 
goddess’s sensibilities by a passage of 
humorous narration which might do for 
a newspaper correspondent’s letter, but 
which is simply grotesque where it oc- 
curs. Such a fit of realistic handling is 
utterly out of harmony with the idealiz- 
ing and sentimental manner which most 
broadly characterizes the piece as a whole. 
There somehow seems to lack with Mr. 
Lowell that rare artistic skill which knows 
how, not simply to harmonize an occa- 
sional trait of Flemish treatment with 
general elevation of tone, but even to 
heighten the wisely contrasted effect 
thereby. Think of such lines as these in 
all the luxury of handsome type, wide 
spaces, double-thick and delicately-tinted 
paper, and in a poem certainly wishing 
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to be prevailingly grave and lofty in 
tone :— 


‘Esker vous ate a nabitang ?” he asked ; 
“T never ate one ; are they good ?” asked L. 


For the poet takes us to his inn, and there 
confronts us with two Englishmen, who 
condescend from “ their engaging way” 
of making him feel himself a poacher at 
first, and “club” their Anglo-French to 
draw out the supposed Frenchman. 

This is certainly snug packing : 

By throngs of strangers undisprivacied, 
to express the often-remarked but very 
curious facility with which a Frenchman 
will indulge the domesticities of life under 
the public eye. But then — “ undispri- 
vacied!” 

The merely English reader has little 
chance, even with the help of the great 
American dictionaries at hand, of finding 
out what this line means :— 


Spume-sliding down the baffled decuman. 


And the classic student who knows that 
Mr. Lowell has coined a word (more 
luckily than is his wont) for the tenth 
wave supposed by Latin poets to be ex- 
ceptionally large, will still be at a loss for 
the grammar of the line. 

It has an odd effect, as of an inter- 
jected strain of scolding in falsetto, to 
read, in abrupt connection (the solecism 
is necessary) with the “benignly grave” 
exhortation to reverence which Mr. 
Lowell finely spells out of the carved 
stone faces grouped over and about the 
Cathedral doors, such a discord as this: 


I seem to have heard it said by learned folk 

Who drench you with esthetics till you feel 

As if all beauty were a ghastly bore, 

. The faucet to let loose a wash of words, 

That Gothic is not Grecian, therefore 
worse, 


Besides, we think if Mr. Lowell would 
put his memory upon its honor he would 
“seem to have heard” quite as often of 
late his own preference of the Gothic 
maintained by others, and on very similar 
grounds. 

The rendering which follows of the 
received canon of critical observation in 
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architecture, which contrasts the Grecian 
with the Gothic style as expressive, 
while also symbolic, the Grecian, of self- 
complacency in completeness, the Gothic, 
of aspiration still unsatisfied, is very 
good, but it is not compact enough to be 
perféct. 

Supposing the word to be faithful, as 
description, to the large, unwieldy swing 
of heavy bells, who nevertheless wants 
to have the associations called up which 
this line excites ?— 


Far up the great bells «alowed in delight. 


We were on the imminent edge of 
stultifying ourselves by proposing the 
following passage as a grammatical puzzle 
beyond our light. We took a last look 
at it, however, and cried Eureka: 


No man can think nor in himself perceive, 

Sometimes at waking, in the street some- 
times, 

Or on the hillside, always unforewarned, 

A grace of being, finer than himself, 

That beckons and is gone,—a larger life 

Upon his own impinging, with swift 
glimpse 

Of spacious circles luminous with mind, 

To which the ethereal substance of his own 

Seems but gross cloud to make that visible, 

Touched to a sudden glory round the edge. 


Now let the candid reader cover the 
solution about to be given with a fairly 
square piece of paper, and we give him 
twenty times to guess the meaning of 
the passage. This is the key. Resolve 
the “nor” in the first line and read 


No man can think and not perceive, etc. 


It is one of the best transcendentalisms 
in the poem. 

It is a little scandalizing to find a phase 
of the human consciousness, or of Mr, 
Lowell's consciousness (to be on the rev- 
erent side in a case of doubtful classifica- 
tion, as behooves those who must with hu- 
mility confess that they have never been 
vouchsafed such a theophany, or apoth- 
eosis, or avatar, or whatever the proper 
term may be—for we “but guess, de- 
ciphering ” ourselves),—it is just a trifle 
startling to find a mental condition iden- 
tified with God. Mr, Lowell estimates 
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that three times in the course of his life 
he may have experienced 


That perfect disenthralment which is God, 


It-is curious to read in immediate se- 
quence the poet's evenly balanced de- 
nunciation of two different enemies of 
the soul’s peace; first, the one that 
would strip you of the warm clothing of 
Faith, and turn you out naked on 
the windy wastes of speculation; and, 
secondly, that other who would darken 
the window in you that opens free to- 
ward God with intercepting images—that 
is, namely, first, the Pantheist (?) and, 
secondly, the Papist. But how is Mr. 
Lowell's own confession not Pantheistic, 
if he has states of feeling which are 
God? However, it is hard to push a 
poet to conclusions in a mosaic composi- 
tion wherein the contributed fragments 
are not to be distinguished from those 
provided by the artist himself, and where 
nothing is certainly the artist’s own but 
the setting-and arrangement. 

In a subsequent passage Mr. Lowell 
foreshadows the object of future human 
worship in these lines :— 


Some divine thing, large-hearted, brotherly 
Not nice in trifles, a soft creditor, 
Pleased with his world and hating only cant. 


This is so strikingly descriptive of Mr. 
Lowell’s character, as we conceive it, 
that, especially since he tells us man is 
destined to make an idol of himself by 
and by, we are forced to believe he must 
have been drawing his own portrait, and 
we feel confirmed in the wisdom of our 
awe in considering the previous passage. 
But, seriously, we beg to remind Mr. 
Lowell that transcendentalism has its 
cant as well as orthodoxy, and if this 
passage be not a specinien, then it is be- 
cause the author had a genuine feeling in 
it which he failed to infuse into his 
words, If he wishes to see a Universal- 
ism that is not cant, let him read John 
Foster’s letter on the eternity of future 
punishment, and comparing the agony 
with which a great spirit ‘travails in it 
with his own easy-going, slip-shod 
shuffle of expression, we think he will 
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feel the difference. Our God, too, hates 
cant, and He hates both kinds about 
equally. But He hates some other things 
besides cant, and so did Mr. Lowell's 
God at the date of The Present Crisis, 
and, still later, during the war of the re- 
bellion. We submit, however, that if 
cant be the chief of sins, the man who 
heartily believes something is quite as se- 
cure against committing it as is the man 
who claims not to be recreant to his 
fathers’ faith, and who yet joins in a 
mummery of worship which he despises; 
who prays daily, and who yet consid- 
ers nothing prayer except a perfect dis- 
enthralment which is God; who de- 
nounces Pantheism in one breath, and 
who professes it in another. 

We have devoted more space than is 
usual with this magazine to a matter of 
literary criticism. But when literature be- 
comes, whether intentionally or not, a pro- 
paganda of Pantheism, then a literary in- 
terest becomes also a religious interest. 
We do not reckon ourselves precisely 
among the watch-dogs of orthodoxy. 
We well understand that the due baying 
of these at heresy is counted on as a sure 
publisher’s reliance for advertising his 
wares, We have therefore purposed to 
do something besides bay at false re- 
ligious teaching. Notwithstanding our 
severity, however, we entertain a sincere 
respect for the personal character that 
gleams graciously through all the un- 
worthy disguises which Mr. Lowell has 
chosen to put on. Our severity is our 
truest homage. 

We profess, indeed, to be strictly or- 
thodox in matters of religion, and we 
think that we are so with both mind and 
heart. At the same time we are not in- 
sensible to the poetic charm which may 
be thrown over the pantheistic aspects of 
the universe without and the universe 
within. We feel it intimately often in 
reading Emerson's verse. But Emerson 
does not attempt to mix this impersonal 
charm of a fascinating poetic philosophy 
with the different charm of human feel- 
ing and a Christian faith. He gives us 
the transcendentalism pure and simple, 
and, considered as poetry merely, wo 
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sometimes find if exceedingly beautiful. 
Not.so do we find it, forced into bonds of 
unnatural wedlock with the sweet sim- 
plicities of the religion of Christ. 

We have thus imperfectly indicated 
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our reasons for feeling obliged, against 
our wish, to pronounce The Cathedral 
upon the whole to be a decisive and even 
a signal failure. 


0 Oe 


THE GREAT PYRAMID AND WHAT IT MEANS. 


Eeyprisa land ofmystery and high, sol- 
emn romance, whose fragmentary annals 
sometimes afford less scope to a critical 
judgment than toalively imagination, and 
whose monumental remains. alternately 
excite the profoundest amazement and 
regret, Yet the central. object of the 
traveller’s regard, in all ages, has been 
the Pyramids, those mountains of care- 
fully cut stone, which now, as ever, up- 
heave their vast bulk from afar and cleave 
the cloudless sky. 

And among the pyramids one has 
always towered far above the others, 
whether we regard its lofty symbolic in- 
terest or physical height. This has been 
known as Jeeseh, ‘ The Great Pyramid.” 

Standing on the edge of the desert, not 
far from the ancient Memphis, it pre- 
sented to Herodotus, when visiting 
Egypt, marvels of internal structure and 
outward finish, Seventeen centuries had 
even then passed away since the head- 
stone was brought forth with shoutings. 
Inquiring of the Egyptian priests the 
history of this stupendous work, they 
told him what they probably knew, if 
not something more, and said that the 
work was built by King Cheops to hold 
his own coffin, and yet that he was soun- 
popular with the people that they would 
not, at last, consent to the intended dis- 
position of his remains. At the time 
Jeeseh was built, they said that a sort of 
shepherd-prince, called Philitis, kept his 
flocks near by, and that he had much to 
do with its construction, at which the 
Egyptians toiled without a will. Twen- 
ty years were occupied in building the 
Pyramid, after ten spent in prelimi- 
nary preparations, the King employing 
one hundred thousand men. 

It is very clear from the account of 
Herodotus, that the Egyptian priests had 


lost all knowledge of the original design 
of this magnificent work; yet one very 
significant fact was then given him, 
namely, “that the area of one of its sides 
was equal to the square of its height.” 
At the time the Greek traveller wrote, 
two thousand years ago, the Pyramid 
was encased with smooth blocks of 
stone, which were stripped off between 
the years 800 and 1000 a.p, to build the 
city of Cairo. 

It is true that modern Arabic writers 
have been found who state that the 
Great Pyramid was designed for a tomb, 
and one says, furthermore, that a thou- 
sand years ago, when Al Mamoon broke 
into it, he found in the King’s chamber 
certain arrangements used in connection 
with mummies; yet other writers say 
that on the occasion alluded to he found 
nothing but an empty stone chest, And, 
unfortunately for the sepulchral theory, 
the writer who makes the first state- 
ment lived no less than six hundred and 
eighteen years after the time of the 
Caliph who opened the Pyramid. So, 
likewise, rigid examination reveals noth- 
ing in the design of the stone chest to 
indicate that it was intended to hold 
a human body. The sepulchral theory 
must clearly be abandoned, though it is 
proper to add that that theory never had 
any really strong hold upon any class of 
scientific men. 

At what time the pyramid idea was 
lost, or when the knowledge of the en- 
trance passage was forgotten, no one can 
now say; nur was it until the year 820 
that the Caliph Al Mamoon appeared at 
the northern face of Jeeseh, with tradition 
for his guide, and imperiously bade the 
workmen “ open that pyramid.” It seems 
that his despotic will conquered, so that 
the passage to the interior was at last 
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The Great Pyramid 


found. Then, torch in hand, the soldier 
rushed onward to the secret chamber, 
expecting to be rewarded with countless 
sums of long-treasured gold: But all 
hearts were crushed with disappointment 
on finding nothing but a lidless chest of 
stone. 

There are: indeed still to be found 
those who are willing to believe that this 
stone chest was a coffin; and we may 
even admit, with St. John Vincent Day, 
that at a late period the Egyptians may 
have attempted to utilize the chest for 
sepulchral purposes; yet it must ulti- 
mately be conceded that such was not 
the original purpose, both when we com- 
pare it with well-known Egyptian coffins 
and when we remember the fact that this 
chest, with a proper lid, would be eight 
inches too high to allow of its admission 
into the King’s chamber. The “ tombic 
theory ” has therefore probably had its 
day. 

There is at the present time a grow- 
ing conviction in the minds of very many 
scientific men in regard to the superla- 
tive interest attached to the Great Pyra- 
mid as a mechanical achievement. Says 
one writer: “This grand old pyramid is 
the noblest structure and the most ancient 
material mystery of man,” 

This pyramid was built on mathemati- 
cal principles, the base being practically 
a square, while its sides incline at equal 
angles. In the language of another:— 
“The height of the pyramid is to twice 
its base breadth, as the diameter to the 
circumference of a circle; or, height: 
four sides of base :: radius: circumference. 
The pyramid architecture, therefore,” 
says the writer, “stands up in its whole 
shape a type and lasting memorial of a 
squaring of the circle (in the proper way, 
and acknowledging one of nature's great 
incommensurables) having been per- 
formed ages before the question was ever 
heard of amongst the schools of philoso- 
phy.” 

Again, the Pyramid is truly oriented, 
and each side of the base measures three 
hundred and sixty five cubits with a 
small addition to each of +5, which 
makes up the nearly six hours addition- 
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al that in four years add one day to the 
bissextile year, indicating, seemingly, that 
the architect knew the precise number of 
times and parts of a time that the globe 
turns on its axis during its annual course 
around the sun. ' 

The date of the erection of this Pyra- 
mid has been assigned to 2170 years 
before Christ, a fact that seems to be in- 
dicated by the structure itself; for it was 
so planned that the entrance passage now 
points to the precise spot in the heavens 
occupied by the Pleiades at that time. 


. Upwards of twenty thousand years must 


elapse before the Pleiades will be in the 
same position again, and yet this vast 
period, exactly twenty-five thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-eight years, 
occasioned by the precession of the equi- 
noxes, appears to have been built into the 
foundation of the Pyramid at the rate of 
an inch to a year, ag the number of 
years corresponds to the sum of the 
inches included in the two diagonals of 
the base. There is certainly something 
wonderful in al} this. 

Again, the Great Pyramid is likewise 
supposed to indicate the distance of the 
earth from the sun. 

In the time of Herodotus men thought 
that the sun might be ten or twelve 
miles from the earth; but in less than a 
century they extended the distance to 
14,000 miles. At the end of two cen- 
turies they computed it at 3,000,000; 
while after nineteen had actually passed 
away they put the distanee at 36,000,000. 
Another hundred years increased the dis- 
tance to 78,000,000. Then the school- 
books soon began to say that the exact dis- 
tance was 95,000,000 ; but during the last 
ten years astronomers have fixed upon 
about 92,000,000 as the right distance. 
And now the Pyramid has been called to 
testify. As interpreted by Mr. Petrie, 
this wonderful structure tells us that the 
sun is distant from the earth 109 times 
its vertical height, which sum is fixed at 
92,000,000 miles. 

Numerous other striking facts have 
been pointed out in the Great Pyramid, 
such, for instance, as the use of five as a 
divisor in various parts of the building; 
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the symbolical expression of a knowledge 
of the Sabbath, or seventh day of rest; 
indications that the builders knew the 
mean temperature of the whole earth, 
and the fact that the internal capacity of 
the stone chest corresponds to that of the 
sacred Ark of, the Tabernacle. 

All these things excite wonder and ad- 
miration, and lead us to ask with re- 
doubled interest for the origin of such re- 
markable knowledge, for no one can 
really be justified in holding that all this is 
simply the result of chance, If one thing 
more than another is evident, it must be 
this: that the whole scheme expressed in 
the Pyramid was wrought out by one 
great and comprehensive mind, and that 
all. these coincidences and correspon- 
dences were the result of rare wisdom 
and skill directed to the accomplishment 
of a grand and beneficent purpose. We, 
therefore, by no means appear. irrational 
when we suggest that. the Great Pyra- 
mid may be a vast scientific treatise in 
stone. The Egyptian priests even seem 
to have hinted this to Herodotus, 

The Bishop of Peterborough (a:p. 
1665) was probably the first in modern 
times to suggest this solution of the 
problem. He wasfollowed by an anony- 
mous writer of great ability, who argued 
that the Pyramid was designed to teach 
the human family a system of weights 
and measures. 

In France, the metrological theory was 
favored in 1780-9; while in 1806, Gabb 
published his Finis Pyramidis. The 
whole subject was taken up by the late 
John Taylor, who pursued it for no less 
than a quarter of a century. In this 
work he has been most ably succeeded by 
Prof. C. Piazzi Smyth, Astronomer Royal 
of Scotland, who published first his work 
on Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid, 
and more recently, Life and Work at the 
Great Pyramid. In this latter he cor- 
rects some errors of the former, and de- 
fends and explains the belief that. the 
Pyramid was designed to symbolize a 
great universal system of weights and 
measures for the regulation of dealings 
between man and man. 

This view is, of course, destined to 
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meet with opposition; yet, whether true 
or false, it is entitled to respectful consid- 
eration, both on account of the beauty, 
completeness, and grandeur of the con- 
ception, and the learning, talent, and in- 
dustry with which it has thus far been 
supported, Especially by the learned 
should it be met in a large and compre- 
hensive spirit, since, as has been so well 
said, the object of science is “ not to pro- 
pound perfect and infallible dicta, but 
rather, to know all about the limits of er- 
ror attending every numerical datum.” 
This principle applies with peculiar force 
to Pyramid research, where everything 
turns upon figures and facts. 

This view has found great favor abroad 
among the religious portion of the com- 
munity, and is constantly enlisting new 
and strong advocates, The view of Prof. 
Smyth, which assigns the plan of the 
Pyramid to an interposition of Provi- 
dence, takes this structure into the same 
rank with the Temple of Solomon and 
the Tabernacle of the wilderness, which, 
like other works recorded in Scripture, 
were executed according to minutely in- 
spired plans, And since the Divine 
Word constantly insists upon the just 
weight, and assures all men that a false 
balance is abomination in the eyes of the 
Lord, it is by no means unreasonable to 
suppose that, even in the world’s dawn, 
care was taken to establish once for all a 
universal system of metrology to regulate 
dealings between man and man, an ob- 
ject certainly not unworthy of the Divine 
interposition. . But was such actually tle 
case’? Here we must tread with caution. 
What is needed first, is a rigid re-exam- 
ination of the facts alleged, with new 
and still more exact measurements. Of 
the result. of fresh surveys there can be 
little doubt, especially when we con- 
sider the care exercised in those already 
carried out. Yet the calculations we 
now have will prove still more useful 
after a fresh demonstration of their ex- 
actness. But even when this is done 
we should feel slow to believe that the 
work, wonderful as it evidently is, could 
not have been accomplished, unaided, by 
man, There were doubtless mental 
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giants in those days, but the physical per- 
formance seen in the erection of Jeeseh 
was a marvel of itself. It is the largest 
and loftiest edifice in the world, covering 
more than thirteen acres of ground, com- 
prising 70,000,000 cubic feet of masonry, 
composed of stones from three to four 
feet thick and from seven to eight feet 
long, many of them transported from the 
Mokattam Hills on the opposite side of 
Egypt, five hundred miles away. The 
surrounding pyramids are ouly feeble 
imitations of this, which stands out in all 
its grand mechanical as well as its metro- 
logical solitariness, challenging the admi- 
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ration of the world. In mechanics it af- 
fords the same sensation which the Iliad 
offers in the literature of Greece, where 
we behold the fiower that never appears 
to have knowna bud, At least if the 
Great Pyramid was preceded by older and 
experimental structures, they have com- 
pletely passed away. What we now see 
in the Great Pyramid is the crown and 
glory of all architectural effort, with no 
suitable structure to go before or to fol- 
low its stupendous design. And it is the 
task of modern science to tell us what it 
means. 





CHURCH BUILDING. 


It is gratifying to observe the interest 
lately manifested in our church archi- 
tecture, and the improved style of the 
buildings erected. Our people are not 
content with reproducing the awkward 
structures of the last century: they de- 
mand something more in keeping with 
their progress in means and taste, The 
church edifices of our forefathers were 
suited to their times; they were as good 
as the private dwellings of those days, 
and often better. Indeed, a few of them, 
standing within the memory of persons 
now living, by their solid foundations and 
massive timbers, by their panel-work, 
carvings, and mouldings, showed a good 
degree of architectural skill and taste, 
and a spirit of liberal expenditure on the 
part of those who erected them, Yet, 
as a general rule, they were plain build- 
ings, designed for a plain people, living 
in times which tried men’s souls, 

It is often asserted that the New Eng- 
land Puritans erected these structures in 
this manner solely to express their dissent 
from prelatical beliefs, and their contempt 
of prelatical usages. This consideration 
may have had its influence, but it was 
not the controlling one. They were a 
comparatively poor people, occupied in 
subduing forests, and laying the founda- 
tions of things in Church and State; and 
it was not for them to build mansions and 


cathedrals, and to spend time and money 
Vou, X.—35 


on works of art and taste. Their chil- 
dren are now supplying this lack of the 
fathers, Wealth is becoming widely 
diffused, elegant private residences are 
springing up all over the land, and it is 
not surprising that religious architecture 
should show a corresponding improve- 
ment. Some of the churches lately erected 
in our cities display a costly magnificence 
of which our ancestors hardly dreamed, 
It may reasonably be doubted whether 
all the so-called improvements in our 
rural churches deserve that name. In 
some we see a jumble of styles—such.as 
a Grecian temple with an American cu- 
pola, or a Gothic gable with a Grecian 
portico, or pointed windows with a flat 
ceiling. In others there is an ambitious 
straining after effect by a cheap imitation 
of some great church edifice in the city 
or in foreign lands, the original of which, 
built on a large scale, and done in brick 
or stone, looked imposing, but the imita- 
tion, built on a small pattern and of clap- 
boards, looks contemptible. In still others 
the building is disproportioned, the au- 
dience-room being nearly square, and the 
tower of the steeple, after being carried 
up ashort distance, is terminated abruptly 
by a meagre spire. But mistakes like these 
are incidental to all progress, and should 
not greatly disturb us, They only show 
that those who have in charge the erec- 
tion of such buildings should possess good: 
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judgment and taste, and should have a 
general knowledge of architectural laws, 
especially as applied to sacred edifices. 

And here let us inquire whether there 
isany one mode or style of church building 
which is essentially and exclusively Chris- 
tian? Was the Temple of the ancient 
Hebrews designed as amodel of religious 
architecture in after-times? Not one 
stone of that temple was left upon another 
that was not thrown down. It was de- 
stroyed, not only because of the people’s 
sins, but because it had answered the 
purpose of its erection. It had helped 
to educate the Hebrews in a knowledge 
of the coming Messiah and the principles 
of His kingdom. And then, with its 
altars of sacrifice, its retinue of priests, 
and whatever else was peculiar to the 
Jewish economy, it passed away, and 
there is no reason why its mode of ar- 
chitecture should be perpetuated. 

Do the Scriptures set forth any other 
divine method? They speak of “the 
spiritual house,” and of believers as “the 
temples of God,” and as “pillars in His 
temple,” but they go no further. Do 
the writings of the early Christian fathers 
throw any light on this subject? We 
cannot find that they do, whether ante- 
Nicene or post-Nicene. 

The practice of the primitive church in 
this regard is worthy of some considera- 
tion. During the life-time of the Apos- 
tles, the believers assembled for worship 
in “upper-rooms ” and in various retired 
apartments wherever they might be safe 
from molestation. Afterwards, when 
converts were multiplied, and some of 
them came from Cesar's palace, they met 
in larger and more public places, such as 
the Roman basilicas, or buildings copied 
from them. These were the religious 
edifices of the few first centuries, and if 
the example of the primitive church is 
of any authority, it stands in favor of 
buildings whose leading features were 
Greek and Roman. These structures ap- 
peared all through the East and in South- 
ern Europe and in Britain.* In the early 


* St. Peter's, of Rome, and Notre Dame, 
of Paris, stand on the sites of old basilicas. 
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part of the fourth century, under the 
patronage of Constantine, they rapidly 
increased in number. 

These basilicas, in their original use, 
were large halls, answering the double 
purpose of amarket or place of exchange, 
and a court of justice. They were ob- 
long, the length considerably exceeding 
the breadth. The main entrance was at 
one end, and at the other was a raised 
platform, which was the tribunal of the 
magistrate, from which he could be easily 
seen and heard in all parts of the edifice. 
From the reign of Constantine, these 
buildings, being no longer wanted for 
their original purpose, appear to have 
been assigned to the Christians for their 
places of worship, Their fitness for this 
use made them popular, and led to the 
adoption of the same general plan and 
style whenever new churches were 
erected. The minister occupied the seat 
of the Roman magistrate, and the deacons 
and elders were ranged around his official 
throne, while the congregation occupied 
the central portion of the edifice. Upon 
this fundamental plan of building modifi- 
cations were gradually introduced, such 
as the projections on each side of the 
pulpit, making a Latin cross. In Con- 
stantinople, the Oriental taste substituted 
the Greek cross for the Latin, and con- 
structed a dome above the intersection 
of the transept with the nave and choir. 
These and other changes led to what was 
afterwards known as the Byzantine style, 
of which the church of Saint Sophia at 
Constantinople is a remarkable example. 

The general features of this primitive 
church architecture—viz., the round arch 
and the predominance of horizontal lines 
over the perpendicular—were preserved 
until the twelfth century, and appeared 
in France, and on the Rhine, and in the 
British Isles. The churches built by 
Charlemagne adhered to this original 
type. Mention should be made here of 
a transition style prevailing in some parts 
of Central Europe, from the eighth to the 
twelfth century, which by some writers 
is denominated the Lombardic, and by 
others the Romanesque. The Normans, 
after their conquests in Northern Europe, 
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modified the Roman basilica by introdu- 
cing, in place of the Byzantine cupola, a 
square and massive tower for the recep- 
tion of bells. 

About the eleventh or twelfth century 
—the matter is involved in some obscu- 
rity—the pointed style began to be em- 
ployed in church edifices, The arch in 
the form of a horse-shoe, or elongated 
crescent, had been used during the tenth 
century by the Moslems, but it was not 
adopted into the church architecture of 
Europe till some two hundred years later. 
The pointed style was introduced slowly, 
one feature of it growing out of another, 
until it attained its full development. 
We cannot now ascertain all the reasons 
which led to its adoption. As churches 
were being built more and more in north- 
ern countries, perhaps the need was felt 
of a roof well adapted to throw off 
heavy masses of snow.* Ruskin sug- 
gests the influence of natural scenery, 
especially the forests of spiry spruce and 
pine trees, But there were other reasons 
—such as the beauty and intricacy of 
this style, and its susceptibility of elabo- 
rate ornamentation, Then, too, the time 
was ripe, and the means and instruments 
were at hand, 

The hierarchy of the Church had be- 
come rich and powerful, Ecclesiastical 
zeal was unbounded. Not a few of the 
priesthood became skilful architects, and 
superintended the erection of splendid 
churches in this new and popular manner. 
These, and, equally important, the order 
of Free-Masons, who made architecture 
a special study, were taken under the pat- 
ronage of the Holy See, and induced to 
employ the secret principles of their 
craft in honor of the Church. These 
men, working everywhere in concert, 
were made the sole designers of religious 
edifices, and by the influence of their 
vast corporation, supported by the wealth 
of the Church, built stupendous piles 
which impressed the world with awe, 
and whose very ruins now fill the be- 

* An ingenious writer thinks that the 
Gothic arch was derived from the form of 
the Norman helmet. 
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holder with admiring wonder. The pre- 
vailing style of architecture during this 
period was the pointed, and it continued 
in vogue, with various modifications, un- 
til the sixteenth century. 

At this time a change came over the 
mind of Europe. Classical studies were 
revived, and with this came increasing 
refinement and a gradual return to the 
classical methods of architecture. -With 
the Reformation came also the virtual 
dissolution of Free-Masonry, occasioned 
by the withdrawal of papal patronage. 
So far as the Reformation spread, it was 
seen and felt that churches and cathe- 
drals built for displaying the ceremo- 
nies of the Romish superstition were ill 
adapted to the new simplicity of worship. 
From this time, and onward for several 
centuries, ecclesiastical architecture was 
largely, though not exclusively, based 
on the classical methods. Now rose up 
in England those great builders, Inigo 
Jones and Sir Christopher Wren, who 
introduced certain modifications of the 
classical styles, especially the Roman, 
adapting them better to the purposes of 
Christian worship, If the latter had 
done nothing more than to construct a 
tower and spire in keeping with the Ro- 
man order, and thereby producing some 
very noble combinations, he would for 
this alone have deserved lasting fame. 
In the eighteenth century there was a 
revived taste for medizeval architecture, 
and in the present century the two styles, 
in their several varieties, seem to be in 
healthful competition for public favor. 

If, then, there is no Scriptural authority 
or historical precedént in favor of one 
style of architecture more than another, 
what shall be our guide in deciding how 
to build an appropriate house of worship ? 
We answer: common sense and the fit- 
ness of things. We must go back to the 
fundamental inquiry: What is the true 
design of a church edifice? Is it to flat- 
ter human pride by a display of wealth 
and architectural skill? Is it to impose 
on the senses by strange effects of light 
and shade, forms and colors, or other me- 
chanical appliances? Very few will hold 
to this. A church building, in its pri- 
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mary idea, is a house for divine worship ; 
or, more strictly, it is an edifice suitable 
for the offering of public worship to God, 
in prayer and praise, and for receiving 
religious instruction from the pulpit. Of 
course, then, any style of architecture 
which hinders the obtaining of these 
ends is so far defective, and that which 
favors them in the highest degree is the 
best. 

Apply this principle to some of the 
prevailing methods of church-building ; 
and first, the Gothic. No one can deny 
that in many respects it is congenial 
with the spirit of religious contemplation: 
it certainly is not unfavorable to the 
exercise of devout aspirations, nor to 
their expression in acts of prayer and 
praise. It is claimed by some that 
pointed arches rising one above another 
into the upward void tend to lift the 
mind heavenward, and that 

Storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim, religious light, 


tend to tranquillize the soul and render it 
more susceptible to the influence of 
divine truth. We would not be so un- 
charitable as to call this mere sentiment, 
or the effect of education or association. 
Yet we cannot fail to remember that this 
method of building had an anti-Christian 
origin, and was not employed for ecclesi- 
astical purposes until after the church 
had become notably corrupt; and hence 
it would seem incredible that it should 
possess any peculiar fitness to purify and 
elevate those who now employ it. More- 
over, we have failed to discover that 
those congregations which sit under 
pointed arches are more devout and 
heavenly-minded than those which wor- 
ship under round arches or no arches at 
all. We are the more free to speak 
thus, since this style of architecture is 
used at the present day by all denomina- 
tions of Christians, 

As to the fitness of the Gothic to fur- 
nish a suitable auditorium, we think lit- 
tle can be claimed, The high, open gables, 
with their irregular surfaces, do not con- 
tribute to ease in speaking and hearing. 
Religious truth, to be of any benefit, 
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must be understood, and therefore the 
preacher must be both seen and distinctly 
heard. But the uncertain light, the 
manifold recesses, the numerous groups 
of obstructing pillars, and the reverbera- 
tions of sound in many Gothic churches 
almost wholly forbid this. 

Let us now apply the principle already 
stated to Grecian architecture in iis 
various forms. It is thought by some 
that its “level lines of rationality” are 
better suited to the exercise of human 
reason than to the cultivation of hu- 
manity and faith; and that the glaring 
light from unstained windows is not con- 
ducive to meditation and spiritual re- 
pose. To all of which the defenders of 
this order are quick to reply that human 
reason busies itself altogether too little 
with the study of religious truth, and 
that Grecian and Roman windows may 
be shaded or toned down to any degree 
of softness, or colored to any degree of 
brilliancy. And, as a matter of actual 
experience, multitudes of Christian people 
have found this order of church-building 
eminently congenial to the spirit of de- 
votion. For the purposes of public 
speaking, it will hardly be questioned 
that a flat or rounded ceiling, with plain 
walls, and a clear space unbroken by 
pillars, furnishes the best audience-room 
that can be constructed, 

These things being admitted, it is yet 
a matter of reasonable inquiry whether 
the special advocates of the classical styles 
are not in danger of over-estimating the 
importance of pulpit instruction, and of 
undervaluing the devotional services of 
the sanctuary. Instruction is in order to 
worship. The latter is the higher em- 
ployment of the two; and whatever con- 
tributes to it should be sedulously re- 
garded. On the other hand, we may 
deceive ourselves with the idea that 
poetical and romantic sentiments excited 
by felicities of architecture and other at- 
tractive circumstantials of worship are 
worship itself; andon the other, we may 
so steel ourselves against all the ad- 
dresses of the imagination and taste and 
association as to indulge a spirit of irrev- 
erence and religious indifference. 
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The ideal church edifice—is it not one 
which, while it answers the utilities of 
speaking and hearing, does also, by its 
entire appropriateness, express the highest 
conception of Christian worship, and 
compel the testimony from all who enter 
its doors?—This is none other but the 
House of God and the gate of heaven, 
God may be worshipped in spirit and 
truth anywhere, and in any form or 
method of human architecture. All 
minds are not constituted alike; and 
whatever style of church building or 
order of worship is found to answer best 
the spiritual needs of any religious com- 
munity, let them choose that for them- 
selves, and charitably extend alike privi- 
lege to others, All that the writer cares 
to insist upon here is, that no one style 
should claim to be exclusively, or even 
peculiarly a religious order of architecture. 
Neither of those to which we have re- 
ferred had a Christian origin, but both 
have been used by the church for many 
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centuries. In church architecture, as in 
other things, we are at liberty to separate 
the laws of order and beauty from the 
corruptions of the men who discovered 
them, and to use those laws in promoting 
the sincere and reverential worship of 
God. 

But it is not our purpose to discourse 
at length of church architecture. Let us 
rejoice and be thankful that the Most 
High permits us to raise these structures 
in His name. He loveth the gates of 
Zion more than all the dwellings of Jacob. 
And yet, we can hardly fail to remember 
that these material buildings and their 
appliances are only the scaffolding which 
the Great Architect is using, to erect that 
august spiritual Fane whose foundations 
were laid by the Reedemer of men, whose 
walls have been rising heavenward 
through all the ages and shall never decay, 
and within whose courts the humblest 
soul is accepted who worships God in 
spirit and in truth. 


IS THE MYSTERY SOLVED? 


Now just look at it. 

I had waited exactly one hundred and 
sixty-six years, for the revelation of a pro- 
found secret, for the solution of a thrilling 
mystery; one which had been the de- 
spair of many successive generations. 

No! I am not a hundred and sixty-six 
years old; but with my father, and three 
or four of his progenitors, I can make up 
that age. We, every one of us, had the 
same anxiety about this secret, which was 
a sort of transmissible incorporeal heredi- 
tament, or, in other words, it was all in 
the family, you see. If I am not rich in 
the landed possessions of my forefathers, 
I may surely be at least allowed the in- 
heritance of their doubts, fears, and 
hopes? Therefore, I say that I have 
waited that specified length of time. 

Well, as I was about to remark, having 
waited so long, it was with inexpressible 
relief I heard in January, 1869, that an 
enterprising and somewhat promising 
young French historian, who for months 


had lived on official documents, had dis- 
covered, and would soon reveal the secret 
of Taz Man wits THe Iron Mask! 

Although there is no record to that 
effect, I am satisfied that Eve’s daughters 
generously shared with their brothers 
that celebrated eternal legacy of which 
we have all heard. The concealed, the 
mysterious, the masked, has an indescri- 
bable attraction for us all. Therefore I 
have no hesitation in saying that the de- 
scriptive phrase “tiptoe of expectation ” 
but faintly pictures my mental condition 
on hearing the announcement of the pro- 
mised revelation. 

And now, what next does this aggra- 
vating young Frenchman? M. Topin— 
his name is Marius Topin, and you will pre- 
sently see him seated among the ruined ex- 
pectations of the lovers of the marvellous 
~-M. Topin says :—" Yes, I know who was 
the Man with the Iron Mask, I know his 
name and his history, and can tell you 
all about him. You see this sheet of 
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paper? Thereon have I written all these 
particulars. I seal it up, and enclose it 
ina letter addressed to the President of 
the Academy of M. and P. §., and say to 
him: You will please not open the within 
sealed communication until the — day of 

, 1870, by which time I shall have 
completed my work, L’Homme au Mas- 
que de Fer.” 

M. T. then proceeds to publish his 
work, not in book form, but in a serial, 
and at the outset, evinces his determina- 
tion not to reveal who the masked pri- 
soner was until he has related to us a 
great many things we don’t want to 
know ;—which aggravating course some 
learned writers on this subject call, I be- 
lieve, proceeding by elimination. In my 
view, M. Topin indulges in a sort of 
Arabian Nights story-telling. In seven 
numbers, issued at intervals from Febru- 
ary to November, 1869, he gives us the 
history and adventures of all the person- 
ages for whom the honor of the Iron Mask 
has been claimed with any show of plau- 
sibility, and winds up with an unlooked- 
for and altogether surprising result. 

What is that result? 

Now, after waiting impatiently more 
than a century and a half, as I just re- 
marked, you cannot, my gentle reader, 
suppose that I am going to place you in 
instant enjoyment and frvition of a 
secret (not much of a secret after al!) 
that has cost me so much anxiety and 
weariness of vision.to learn. No! I 
will impartially tell you the story as 
*twas told to me, and you shall judge if 
I had or not a right to be disap- 
pointed. 

And here I must say that there are 
few things more provoking than the 
course taken by M. Topin in this matter. 
All we want to know is, ‘‘ Who was the 
Man with the Iron Mask” ? and, in reply, 
he proceeds in the most cool and exaspe- 
rating manner, to tell us who he was not, 
introducing successively I cannot tell how 
many absurd people, recounting their ad- 
ventures only to dismiss them as ineligible, 
and passing on to another. Such a course 
is reprehensible in the highest degree. It 
was M. Topin’s duty to leave off his 
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“damnable faces” and tell us at once. 
With decided disapprobation of his con- 
duct in the matter, we proceed. 

In the evening twilight of a dark No- 
vember day of the year 1703, the heavy 
drawbridge of the Citadel of Paris was 
let down over its deep, black moat to 
give passage to the bearers of a coflin 
which was followed by two attendants. 
In silence the group went on to the 
neighboring cemetery of St. Paul. There 
was no funeral service, either at the 
church or at the burial place, and the 
unknown dead was soon covered in his 
obscure grave. No word was spoken, 
and when the last shovelful of earth had 
been thrown, the two men who had fol- 
lowed the coffin went to the church and 
registered the burial as that of a prisone: 
who had died on the day previous. The 
name they entered was Marchiali, al- 
though the dead man had been known to 
hisjailers as The Prisoner of Provence. He 
had been brought from Provence (South 
of France) by St. Mars, the Governor of 
the Bastille—for under that name the 
Citadel of Paris afterwards became cele- 
brated—on the 18th September, 1698, 
Many a prisoner of State had entered, 
and, dead or alive, had gone from that 
dismal fortress. They bore no names 
and were known merely as the prisoners 
in such a tower or such a dungeon. 
Once gone, they were soon forgotten. 
But this prisoner, just buried, had arriv- 
ed at the Bastille with an iron mask on 
his face! It was enough. That striking 
singularity fastened him forever in tra- 
dition. True, the mask was not of iron; 
it was made of velvet, stiffened with 
whalebone, and fastened behind the head 
with a small padlock. Meantime, the 
tradition had already struck deeper root 
elsewhere. The prisoner had been 
brought by St. Mars to Paris trom the 
south-eastern extremity of France, thus 
traversing nearly the entire length of the 
kingdom. His route passed through 
Palteau (near Villeneuve le Roi), St. 
Mars’s own domain. He passed an even- 
ing and a night there with his prisoner. 
To this day, the old men of the neighbor- 
hood tell the story they have so often 
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heard from the lips of their grandfathers, 
who saw St. Mars arrive with his prison- 
er, escorted by a cavalry guard. The 
prisoner, they say, wore a black mask 
which covered all his features but the 
mouth and chin. He was tall, graceful, 
and of noble air and carriage. His gray 
hairs were noticed, and he was thought 
to be nearly sixty years of age. At sup- 
per, the peasants, looking in from the 
court, remarked that St. Mars made the 
prisoner sit with his back to the window, 
and placed by his own plate two loaded 
pistols, These and other circumstances 
made a profound impression, and the 
local tradition of Palteau is, in the main, 
confirmed by the official entry on the 
register of the Bastille, which still exists. 
It runs substantially: “ Arrived, Sept. 
18th, 1698, at three o’clock p.m., former 
prisoner of Pignerol, obliged to wear a 
velvet mask; his name or quality never 
known. Motive of detention never 
known.” So much then is certain :—the 
masked prisoner seen at Palteau, and for- 
merly at Pignerol, came from the prison at 
Ste. Marguerite, entered the Bastille Sep- 
tember 18th, 1698, died there, and was 
buried on the 20th November, 1703; and 
the candidate for the honor of the Iron 
Mask must come within the conditions 
of these dates and these circumstances, 
It would be difficult to enumerate all 
those for whom the mask has been 
claimed. There is a body of iron mask 
literature, whose volumes would fill a 
library. M. Topin mentions fifty-two 
writers on the subject. During the last 
century, the generally credited assertion 
of Voltaire that no personage of impor- 
tance disappeared in Europe at the period 
in question, directed inquiry and specu- 
lation into the most fantastic channels, 
The theory that the prisoner was an ille- 
gitimate child of princely parents be- 
came the popular one. It took various 
forms, the majority of which, being purely 
speculative, required no serious historic 
treatment to dispose of. We will con- 
fine our attention to those considered by 
M. Topin. ’ 
Louis, Count of Vermandois, was the 
son of Louis XIV. and Louise de la Val- 
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liére, He was handsome, brave, accom- 
plished, and greatly beloved. Sixty 
years after he had died, in 1683, the story 
first arose that tae relation of his death 
was false, that he had, in fact, been im- 
prisoned, and was the Man with the Iron 
Mask, The fable is easily disposed. of, 
for Vermandois died, and was buried 
from the camp at Courtrai, where he was 
surrounded by hundreds of officers and 
soldiers, all of whom well knew him, and 
of his death and burial the official testi- 
mony is abundant and complete. 

Then comes the case of the young 
Duke of Monmouth, The fact that he 
was a natural son of Charles II. of Eng- 
land, was taken prisoner after the battle 
of Sedgmoor, and beheaded at London 
in the presence of thousands of specta- 
tors, hundreds of whom knew him well, 
would not suffice to deter another fable- 
monger from attempting to prove that 
the son of Lucy Waters was the prisoner 
of the mask, No serious argument could 
be made for such a claim, 

The solution most in vogue in France, 
the most popular, the most obstinate, the 
most profusely written upon, and the 
most thoroughly illustrated in essays, 
novels, and dramas, was that the prisoner 
with the iron mask was either a twin 
brother of Louis XIV. and one of two 
sons of Louis XIII. and Anne of Austria, 
born within a few hours of each other, 
or else a son of Anne of Austria who 
could not be acknowledged. 

The readers of Alexandre Dumas will 
readily recall his Vicomte de Bragellone, 
and his romancing inventions concerning 
the Duke of Buckingham and Anne of 
Austria. The story of those diamond 
tags settled the matter in the minds of a 
great many people. It is true that a 
popular English historian gave currency 
to a story something like that told by 
Dumas; but Hume never was strong on 
facts. M. Topin devotes a very long ar- 
ticle to the discussion of the two theories 
mentioned, especially to the first. Such 
a discussion necessarily involves a com- 
plete history of the court and times of 
Louis XIII, all of ‘which makes very 
interesting reading, but does not help us 
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to the knowledge we desire, except by 
putting the imaginary prince out of 
court, It is concerning this prisoner 
that Voltaire, in his Siécle de Louis 
XIV., relates the story so often since 
repeated, that one day the masked pri- 
soner scratched some words with a knife 
upon a silver plate, which he threw out 
of his window to a fisherman in a boat. 
The fisherman picked up the plate and 
took it to the Governor of the prison. 
The Governor, excited, asked the fisher- 
man :— 

“Can you read? Has any one seen 
this plate in your hands?” 

“No one has seen it,” replied the fish- 
erman ; ‘‘and I cannot read.” 

The Governor then told him to go, 
that he was fortunate in his ignorance. 

Here is the origin of the plate story. 
Among the prisoners at Ste. Marguerite 
in 1692 was a Protestant minister, name 
unknown. He desired to interest some 
one in his case, and with his fork wrote 
a complaint on a tin plate. It was dis- 
covered, and St. Mars changed his table- 
service from tin to crockery. The occur- 
rence was the subject of an official des- 
patch from St. Mars to his superior. So 
with the story of the shirt “written all 
over.” All these legends were succes- 
sively appropriated and grouped about 
the story of the masked prisoner. Vol- 
taire afterwards gave in his Dictionnaire 
Philosophique a more detailed version of 
his first story. M. Topin disposes very 
thoroughly of all the Voltaire statements, 
and makes it very clear that the philo- 
sopher and the author of Les Trois 
Mousquetaires are not entirely reliable 
historical guides. 

Next we have the French Duke of 
Beaufort (Francis of Vendéme), a noted 
historical character and distinguished 
warrior. At the siege of Candia, in 1669, 
Beaufort led the French troops against 
the Turks. He was brave to rashness. 
The explosion of a powder magazine had 
demoralized his men, and his personal 
example was necessary to rally them. 
He was last seen in the thickest of a des- 
perate fight, where he undoubtedly per- 
ished. The fact that his body was never 
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recovered gave the mask inventors an op- 
portunity of which they made the most. 
But not only was there in Beaufort’s case 
no sufficient motive for secret imprison- 
ment, but the difficulty of dates is insur- 
mountable, 

Fouquet, Marquis of Belle-Isle, Super- 
intendent of Finances under Louis XIV., 
wealthy, talented, and ambitious, had at- 
tained great popularity and influence, 
He was charged with malversation and 
high treason, tried, and condemned to 
imprisonment for life. Confined at 
Pignerol, he died there in 1680, His 
claim for the Iron Mask has been warm- 
ly supported. by Paul Lacroix (Biblio- 
phile Jacob). But here again the dates 
are unyielding, and Fouquet must be set 
aside, 

We need not dwell on the case of Ave- 
dick, the so-called Armenian Patriarch, 
As a striking instance of the many arbi- 
trary acts of oppression committed by 
the kings of that period this case is inter- 
esting, but M. Topin has but slight rea- 
son for classing it in the category of 
masks. The only pretext for considering 
the Avedick case is that one Taulés 
wrote a work in which he asserted that 
the Armenian Patriarch was the masked 
prisoner. Taulés addressed the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs a letter on 
the subject, and was informed, in reply, 
that, as the prisoner with the Iron Mask 
died in the Bastille in 1703, and Avedick 
was alive and at liberty in Constantino- 
ple in 1706, they could not possibly be 
one and the same person. 

Avedick was seized at Chio by order 
of the French ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, secretly taken to France, and there 
retained in prison until a short time before 
his death, which occurred in 1711. 

Those of our readers who have seen 
Venice will remember the large clock on 
the Piazza San Marco. Through the 
archway under this clock you pass into a 
narrow street which after many windings 
brings you to the Rialto, On the other 
side of the Piazza, opposite the clock we 
speak of, and near the water’s dge, stand 
the columns bearing the winged lion of 
St. Mark, 
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At midnight on the 13th of March, 
1678, just as its last stroke had pealed, 
there emerged from the archway the 
figure of a tall and graceful man closely 
cloaked and masked. Almost at the same 
moment another, similarly disguised, 
stepped from a gondola just landed near 
the pillars. Advancing, the two men 
met in the middle of the square. Their 
conversation, long and animated, al- 
though carried on in whispers, lasted until 
one o’clock, when they parted, 

On re-entering the archway, the first 
was joined by two armed attendants in 
waiting for him. This man was the reign- 
ing Duke of Mantua, Charles IV., an un- 
worthy member of the illustrious house 
of Gonzaga. Young, dissipated, and ex- 
travagant, the administration of his State 
was left to unworthy favorites, while he 
passed the time at Venice, or wherever 
he could find fétes and amusements. 
Money flowed through his hands like 
water. The revenues of his Duchy were 
mortgaged ‘years in advance, and he was 
now at the mercy of usurious money- 
lenders, 

Among his favorites was Count Ercolo 
Antonio Mattioli, a nobleman then thirty- 
eight years of age. Talented and ambi- 
tious, and already a senator, Mattioli 
aspired to the position of Secretary of 
State, and was anxiously seeking an op- 
portunity to render some signal service 
to the Duke, his patron. 

The opportunity sought is the one most 
frequently found. Although separated 
from it territorially, the Marquisate of 
Montferrat was politically annexed to the 
Duchy of*Mantua. Its capital was Casal, 
a strongly fortified place, an important 
strategic point, and one of the military 
keys of Piedmont. Louis XIV. wanted it, 
and was willing to pay liberally to obtain 
it. D’Estrades, hisambassad or at Vienna, 
anxious to second his master’s views, se- 
lected Mattioli from among the Mantuan 
nobles, had him cautiously sounded, and 
through Giuliani, an Italian journalist, 
opened the matter tohim, This was the 
opportunity Mattioli desired, He under- 
took to forward the proposition with the 
Duke. It was not a difficult task. Louis 
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wanted Casal and would pay a high price 
for it. ‘Charles did not want it, and sadly 
wanted money. Mattioli joined the 
Duke in Venice and arranged prelimina- 
ties. The two men who met at midnight 
in the Place St. Mark were D’Estrades 
and the Duke of Mantua, Their conver- 
sation was simply one of barter and sale; 
and when they parted it was agreed that 
Casal should be ceded for one hundred 
thousand crowns, and Charles should be 
protected by Louis against any conse- 
quences of the cession. It was after- 
wards agreed that Mattioli should go to 
Paris and obtain the signature of Louis 
to the treaty. Louis signed on the 8th 
December, and immediately afterwards 
received Mattioli in secret audience, pre- 
sented him with four hundred double 
louis d’ors and a diamond ring of great 
value, and gave him promise of more 
substantial gifts after the execution of 
the treaty. From its beginning to its end 
this negotiation had been eminently suc- 
cessful; not the slightest suspicion had 
been aroused. French troops were ready 
on the frontier, able commanders had 
been called from Flanders and other dis- 
tant points to lead the forces destined for 
Casal, and Catinat, who was to have chief 
command, had gone in the greatest se- 
crecy to Pignerol, there to await the 
decisive moment. 

Complete success seemed assured be- 
yond all peradventure. Louis had fixed 
upon the month of April for the move- 
ment of his troops upon Casal. But long 
before that time the treaty so secret was 
known at the Courts of Vienna, Madrid, 
and Turin, to the Spanish government of 
Milan, and to the Council of Ten at 
Venice. They were perfectly apprised, 
not only of the existence of the treaty, 
but were fully advised as to its articles 
and stipulations, how and when it was 
negotiated, who were the negotiators, 
and, in a word, knew as much about it as 
Louis himself. Who was the informant? 
Who the spy? Who the traitor? 

Mattioli himself had given the infor- 
mation, and even furnished copies of all 
the papers. But his motive? That isa 
controverted point. Some say it was 
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money; some maintain it was repentant 
patriotism. Certain itis that he had more 
to gain by the execution of the treaty 
than by its failure, The anger and disap- 
pointment of Louis at the result may well 
be imagined. His position was exasper- 
ating... Half a dozen European powers 
might demand of him explanations that 
would be very difficult for him to give, 
and ‘there was something ludicrous in the 
misfortune of a great monarch duped by 
a simple Italian nobleman. Thus there 
were two strong motives to seek revenge 
by seizing the person of Mattioli. He 
could, not, of course, be taken in Italy, 
and the difficult point was how to tempt 
him over the French frontier. In this 
matter Louis was well served by D’Es- 
trades, who had gone to Turin. Feigning 
ignorance to Mattioli of any knowledge 
of his treachery, D’Estrades continued 
discussion of the necessary arrangements 
for the transfer of Casal, and induced 
Mattioli to accompany him to the frontier, 
but a few miles distant, in order to re- 
ceive from Catinat an amount of money 
necessary for further operations. Cross- 
ing the Chisola, the boundary between 
France and Italy, at some risk, for it was 
swollen with heavy rains to a roaring 
torrent, they found Catinat at the ren- 
dezvous.,..He had no money, but he had 
a detachment of dragoons. That even- 
ing, May 2d, 1679, Mattioli commenced 
at Pignerol along period of captivity that 
was to end only with his life. 

A work (in English) by the Hon, 
George: Agar Ellis maintains the identity 
of Mattioli with the prisoner of the Iron 
Mask. But the Ellis work was little 
more than a translation of or + by Delort, 
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published jn 1825, and at various periods, 
going back as far as 1682, the same theory 
is maintained in nine different works. It 
will be remembered that the masked pris- 
oner. of the Bastille, buried in 1703, was 
designated as coming from Ste. Marguerite, 
and as having formerly been at Pignerol. 
This point now becomes important, 
for a very able historical writer—Mr. 
Loiseleur—has undertaken to prove, and 
many think successfully, that Mattioli 
never left Pignerol, that he expired there 
in 1686, and that, consequently, Mattioli 
cannot be the prisoner who died ai the 
Bastille. M. Topin examines Mr. Loise- 
leur's theory, compliments him on his 
ability, and concludes his article of Octo- 
ber 25, 1869, by apparently agreeing 
with him, at the same time announcing 
that he has been led to another result to 
be explained in his next. 

Accordingly, in the number of Novem- 
ber 10, M. Topin presents some newly 
discovered despatches, re-examines the 
dates, gives new significations to dispu- 
ted passages, shows that Mattioli was at 
Pignerol and Ste. Marguerite, and con- 
cludes that, after all, the prisoner of the 
Iron Mask was Mattioli! 

Comparing this result with M. Topin’s 
somewhat pompous promise at the out- 
set, that “the solution this time should be 
decisive, conviction absolute, and the cer- 
tainty suchgthat there could be no reason 
to apprehend either doubt or objection 
on the part of the reader,” the result is 
by no means satisfactory, and by a great 
many, who have carefully studied the 
question, Mattioli is not accepted as the 
Man of the Iron Mask, 


+ 


THE LITERATURE OF OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


No. 


Tavs far, in the course of this discus- 
sion concerning the literature of our Sun- 
day Schools, we have been occupied 
chiefly with the “duty of exposing its 
enormities and defects, and deprecating 
its mischievous tendencies, And although 


III. 


it has been a somewhat difficult task to 
criticise with any exactness a body of 
literature so increasingly vast, and in 
several ways so singularly vague, yet we 
have not despaired of winning for our 
criticism the general assent of the un- 
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prejudiced reader. But we are conscious 
that we arrive at a fer more difficult stage 
of the discussion, when we raise the 
question with which we closed our last 
article: “What shall be done about 
it?” And if, peradventure, there are any 
professional Sunday-school persons, or 
others, to whom these papers may have 
seemed to be characterized by unseemly 
levity, or in whose eyes we have appeared 
to be guilty of a covertattack upon avery 
sacred institution, we are quite .aware 
that now we shall expose ourselves 
to counter-criticism, and that just here 
they may begin to gird at usin turn, It 
is very easy to find fault, we shall be 
told, and to scoff at the instrumentalities 
by which the Sunday-school work is pro- 
moted; but what have we to offer in the 
place of them? and. how can we get 
along without them? If we object to 
the doggerel which the children are re- 
quired to sing, for instance, we are con- 
fronted by the demand to furnish some- 
thing better. If we are meekly reluc- 
tant, in the interests of the Golden Here- 
after, that every bright rafter Shall shake 
with the thunder Of sanctified song, we 
are resentfully required to say what 
thunder the rafters shall shake with, then, 
-~it being surely taken for granted that 
they must shake with something. If we 
deplore, and sorrowfully protest against 
the meretricious arts by which the Sun- 
day School is made attractive,—against 
the allurements of the theatrical concert 
where the little ones are made “ to speak 
in public on the stage,”—against the 
“children-cry-for-them " advertisements 
by which the new library books are 
heralded, and against the excessive gloom 
of the morbid memoir on the one hand, 
and the excessive gayety of the thrilling 
romance on the other hand; we are chal- 
lenged to show how Sunday Schools can 
live and flourish without these things; 
without such hymns as these to sing, 
without such books as these to read. If 
we do not give the children such things as 
they wish, the children will not come to 
Sunday School, we are told. And if one 
particular school ceases to be jolly, there 
is another of adifferent persuasion on the 
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opposite side of the street, or only a few 
squares off, that is jollier than ever, and 
that draws crowded houses weekly: and 
so, under the working of the great law 
of competition, and of that other law by 
which the more one’s itching ears are 
tickled the more they itch,—the demand 
for novelties in prose and verse becomes 
all the time more lively, and the publishers 
make an extremely good thing of it, 

But the worst of such argument as this 
is that it proves too much. If it be true 
that the Sunday-school work can only 
live and flourish by means of such aids 
as these against which we protest, the 
question will presently be raised whether 
it is worth while for it to live and flour- 
ish at all? The plea that he “ must live” 
was regarded as insufficient by the cynical 
philosopher upon whom the beggar urged 
it in defence of his mendicancy. The 
necessity was not apparent to anybody 
but the beggar’s self.. Some very wise 
and earnest Christian thinkers are al- 
ready beginning to look with suspicion 
upon a systein to which so many and such 
serious mischiefs are incidental, And if, 
in reply to criticism, and by way of 
silencing their fears, they are to be as- 
sured that mischiefs. of this sort are not 
incidental but essential, it is easy to see at 
what conclusion they must speedily and 
irresistibly arrive. Suspicion will be- 
come certainty, and misgivings strength- 
en into positive disapproval. For our- 
selves, we think too highly of the reli- 
gious power and Christian wisdom under- 
lying the Sunday-school idea, to accept 
the dangerous argument by which so 
much of the Sunday-school practice is 
defended. But if our schools cannot live 
except by becoming nurseries of bad 
literature, then, no doubt, they would 
better die, and the sooner the better. If 
it is only by singing songs which, if there 
were a Mother Goose in Israel, she 
would be ashamed to own, that our chil- 
dren can be attracted to the Sunday 
School, then let us give over trying to at- 
tract them. And if we are only to feed 
them with poison or with slops after we 
have attracted them, then it would cer- 
tainly be better to let them shift for them- 
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selves. For they could not well do worse 
if they were left to choose their own sup- 
plies of literature; and it is quite con- 
ceivable that they might do better. 

Of course, when Sunday Schools were 
first instituted, and when the children for 
whom they were designed were the 
young savages of the street, it was a 
prime necessity to make the school at- 
tractive. “In olden times, when boys 
were wild,” the first thing was to 
catch your boy before you could instruct 
him. And a little judicious bribery and 
corruption was a legitimate and primary 
means of grace. And so, in our day, 
any one who will undertake to do over 
again the good work which Robert 
Raikes did, as so many earnest teachers 
in our city mission schools are under- 
taking it, will have to use every possible 
device to entrap the tough subjects who 
are to be improved,—appealing some- 
times to the majesty of the civil law and 
to the wholesome terrors of the police- 
man’s club and buttons, and employing 
sometimes sensuous alturements by which 
the carnal minds of the young vagabonds 
may be caught with guile. For the 
lively and independent mission scholar, 
accustomed to the most free and easy 
ways of life, and for whom the melo- 
drama of the Old Bowery is daily, or 
rather nightly food, we must concede a 
great deal in the way of Sunday-school 
attraction. For him, if it were found 
necessary, we should not refuse the pro- 
fane hand-organ and the antics of the 
red-coated monkey, or the grotesque 
dancings of the cheerful bear. We 
should consider the necessity an extreme 
one, to be sure, which justified us in the 
use of these allurements; and we should 
be afraid that the Sunday-school hook 
thus baited would fail, by reason of the 
very largeness and attractiveness of the 
bait, to hook the fish for which we 
angled. But we shall have no quarrel 
with the methods which good men and 
women may employ in rescuing from the 
heathenism of our cities the little chil- 
dren who, before their time, have grown 
old in sorrow, and wise in sin, and blunted 
to all commonplace experiences. If a 
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religious Punch and Judy, or a devout 
negro minstrelsy, or a sanctified Police 
Gazette can do them good, by all means 
let the good be done. 

But by far the greater number of our 
Sunday Schools are made up of very 
different material. The schools for which 
a new singing-book is made every few 
months, and for which new library books 
come flying from the press by myriads, 
are nearer to the Fifth avenue than they 
are to the Five Points, It is for the 
children of Christian households, rather 
than for the heathen children of no house- 
holds at all, that our schools are to be 
made, by such means, attractive. It is 
largely for children who have churches 
to go to, and who would otherwise be 
made to go there; who have homes more 
or less religious, and parents, more or less 
faithful, upon whom responsibility for 
what their children learn and for what 
their children read would otherwise rest, 
that these hooks are baited. And it is 
when we remember this fact that we 
are brought face to face with some con- 
siderations of a yet more serious sort, 
which seem to underlie the evils of 
which we complain. For how does it 
come, we presently begin to wonder, that 
so much allurement to religious things is 
necessary for our children? Why does 
it happen that the pill they take must be 
so thickly sugar-coated? And is it, on 
the whole, the safer and the better way 
to pamper rather than to regulate and 
educate the childish appetite in matters 
of such grave importance? To govern 
a child through his affections is one thing, 
and a very good thing, when itis possible ; 
but to govern him through his appetites, 
or rather to let his appetites govern him, 
and us, as well, is a very different thing, 
and a very bad thing, indeed. And yet 
there is reason to believe that this very 
bad method is the one which prevails, to 
an alarming extent, in the production 
and distribution of the literature of our 
Sunday Schools, If the children like 
lollipop and cry for it, that is considered 
to be reason enough why lollipop, and 
only lollipop, should be given them, 

So that, on the whole, it begins to ap- 
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pear, that, whatever Mr. Mill may say 
about the subjection of women, the day 
of the subjection of children has quite 
gone by. There was a little child once, 
of whom it is written that he went down 
with Joseph and his mother and came to 
Nazareth, “and was subject unto them.” 
But then this little child was not a young 
American, and that Nazareih was not 
within the limits of the United States; 
neither were those the days of Sunday 
Schools and library books. And it might 
naturally enough seem to the rapid youth 
of our times, as it seemed to the gentle- 
man in the Biglow papers, that ‘“ They 
didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee.” 
There is, surely, such a thing as carrying 
too far the reaction against extreme 
austerity and rigor, in the religious train- 
ing of children. And while we would 
not do’ away with whatsoever real im- 
provements in the method of religious 
instruction have been bestowed upon 
the rising generation, we insist that it 
must not be so improved that it shall 
cease to be instructive, or that it shall 
cease to be religious, There is, surely, a 
golden mean between the extreme 
severity which whips a child to death 
because he will not say his prayers, and 
the extreme indulgence which allows him 
choruses of fire to sing and sloppy ro- 
mances to read, because he likes them. 
Let us clearly understand what our Sun- 
day Schools are for, Are they for the 
entertainment of the children, or for their 
instruction? Is it their aim to give the 
children what they like, or to teach and 
train them to like what is good for them? 
If the books in the library are simply in- 
tended for purposes of allurement, and as 
a bribe for faithful and punctual atten- 
dance and good behavior, we might find it 
at once more safe and less expensive to 
commute with the scholars, at fixed and 
regular rates payable in cash, for example, 
rather than in literature. Curiously 
enough (as we have been informed), in 


some of the great Sunday Schools of Eng- © 


land, where the necessity of attracting 
children, by letting them have what they 
like, might seem to be most urgent, the 
boot is worn upon the other leg, and, in- 
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stead of being bribed to come, the child- 
ren pay a penny each for the privileges 
offered them. 

There is the less excuse for this bad 
practice against which we are protesting, 
because it is so easy, with a little effort, 
to cultivate in the children a taste for 
better things. We have known children 
who, amid the varied viands of a juvenile 
party, when the tables “ groaned” (as 
the reporters say) beneath their load of 
cakes and jellies and abominable things, 
by which the way of the family phy- 
sician is made straight, on the morrow, to 
those who partake of them, found no at- 
traction in these sumptuous luxuries, 
but clamored for the simple bread and 
butter of their accustomed meal. And 
we are sure that there is many a healthy 
lad, even in these luxurious days, to whom 
true narratives of travel, for example, or 
of real adventure, or facts of history, or 
of natural science, are more attractive 
than the fictions of the religious novelist, 
or the moral and pious romances of ortho- 
dox publishing societies, Indeed, a healthy 
child will, almost any time, choose fact in- 
stead of fiction, unless the fiction be of 
some most undisguised and wildly fantas- 
tic sort, such asa fairy story, or a nonsense 
story, or an allegory, or a fable. When 
he has fact he wants it genuine, and 
when he has fiction he wants it genuine, 
Give a child the chance to say what 
story you shall tell him, whether true or 
fictitious, and the chances are that he 
will choose the true one. Fictions 
made to look like truth, as are the most 
of our religious “juveniles,” are looked 
upon with wholesome aversion until the 
healthful taste of childhood becomes per- 
verted and debased. There is a latent 
sense of the imposture, which provokes, 
in the prosaic, matter-of-fact mind of a 
hearty and robust boy, a just and natural 
resentment when he finds that what he 
has read is false. But fictions which upon 
their face are only fictions, making their 
appeal to the imagination, and moving in 
the unreal world of fancy,—these he will 
accept and heartily enjoy. No harm 
ever came toa healthy child from fairy 
stories full of droll, or beautiful, or terrible 
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impossibilities; of pumpkins changed by 
magic into chariots, and mice transformed 
by the inysterious wand into magnificent 
and stately steeds; or of bean-stalks 
growing into unknown lands, not even 
if, by climbing them, one met with giants 
of a fearful sort, and ogres, and adven- 
tures awful in their risks and for- 
tunate in their escapes. The delightful 
extravagance of such stories, their un- 
hesitating recklessness of invention, 
their fascinating fidelity of detail fitted 
them to be, as to so many myriads of 
children they have been, the most 
wholesome and healthful, as well as the 
most enjoyable kind of literary recreation. 
If our Sunday-school libraries had noth- 
ing worse in them than books of pure and 
honest fairy tales, we should not quarrel 
with them. And if by means of such books, 
which only aim to entertain by fair and 
honest methods, we could cast out that 
throng of wolvesin sheep’s clothing which 
now occupy our shelves, we should be 
doing good service to the children of our 
Sunday Schools. It is every way bad 
when children are supplied with books 
which, under a hypocritical pretence of 
piety which makes them safe for “ Sun- 
day reading,” really rely for their success 
upon their tendency to entertain or to 
excite, by plots of “ painful interest” 
and incidents of “ thrilling power.” 


So then, it is not to fiction, as fiction, 


that we object, nor yet to fun, as fun. 
There is time and place for both; and 
children have a right to both, in fit and 
healthful proportions. We ourselves 
(whatever probabilities to the contrary 
might seem to be justified, by our self- 
assumed censorship of Sunday-school 
literature), are not so preternaturally 
austere, in practice, but that we some- 
times séek for recreation in such pro- 
fane pages as those of Mr. Dickens, 
or even in the flippant jests of that wild 
humorist of the prairies, the lamented 
Mr. A. Ward. We believe in giving to 
the children all the fun and frolic that is 
good for them, and we believe that a 
great deal is good for them, “All work 
and no play” is not a good rule for the 
Sunday scholar, any more than for the 
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Monday scholar. And to make the re- 
ligious services of the little ones a weary 
drudgery is most unwise, as well as most 
unkind, But to educate them to a kind 
of rollicking religiousness in which no 
trace of reverence is left, and to inflame 
their minds by romances of “ painful ” 
interest, or to drown their intellects with 
floods of watery sentiment, is surely 
quite as bad. 

We have sometimes thought that a 
good way to resist the popular demand 
for operatic music, as a part of the 
regular church services on Sunday, would 
be to advise a stated attendance at the 
opera during the profaner hours of the 
week ; so that, for rest’s sake if forno other 
reason, the soberer and more devout 
strains of the congregational psalm-tune 
might be welcome. And we have won- 
dered whether, if we were in positions of 
metropolitan influence, it might not be 
our duty, in some supposable cases, to 
give ghostly counsel in accordance with 
this theory. Perhaps we are ignorant, 
in our rural simplicity, how largely, and 
how ineffectually, it may be, our counsel 
is already acted upon by devout persons, 
in the interest of their souls’ welfare. 
But however this may be, we are con- 
vineed that a similar practice would be 
valuable in regard to the mixture of pro- 
fane and sacred things in Sunday Schools, 
If, by recognizing two distinct depart- 
ments in Sunday-school literature, we 
can have fiction that is not all the while 
trying to look like instructive fact, and 
fact that is not all the while trying to 
frisk and smile and thrill like fiction ; if 
we can have fun that does not pretend to 
be anything but fun, and seriousness that 
does not pretend to be anything but se- 
riousness, we are sure that the children 
themselves will like both kinds of lit- 
erature all the better for the separation. 

Certain kinds of books, of which we 
would gladly see more in our Sunday- 
school libraries, may be briefly indicated 
before we leave the subject. In the de- 
partment of natural history, for example, 
there is room for a great deal cf chil- 
dren’s literature of a really profitable 
sort, and of a very fascinating sort as 
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well. Every healthy child loves nature, 
and loves to know about the wonderful 
things and the beautiful things with which 
the world he lives in is crowded. What 
boy can ever forget the blessed Saturday 
afternoons on which he might cut loose 
from all conventional restraints, like those 
of home and school, and wander loose 
through woods and among rocks, in 
search of wild flowers, or of nuts, or of 
a good time generally, Never was appe- 
tite so keen, or senses so on edge with 
all delight, as on such long-to-be-remem- 
bered days when, for a time, he lived an 
out-of-doors existence and had an interest 
in every living thing in nature. Every 
one of us can recollect something of 


‘The hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the 
flower,” 


and can judge well enough, from personal 
experience, what hold the love of nature 
has on achild’s soul, A single chipmonk 
running in his swift and silent way 
along an old stone wall, or sitting in half- 
impudent, half-timid fashion, alert, with 
tail curled up and quivering, tickles, with 
secret ecstasy, the very soul of the boy 
who watches him and wishes it were 
possible to catch him. One boy, at least, 
remembers to this day his first shot at a 
“chippy,” though it was well-nigh fifty 
years ago; and this very week we read 
his story of it in one of his “Star” Pa- 
pers. In the best and brightest boys, this 
love of nature never dies, and never ought 
to die. On the contrary, it ought to be 
turned to good account in the religious 
education of the children. If a boy has 
a natural love for chipmonks, why not let 
the chipmonks teach him natural the- 
ology, instead of introducing him to jail- 
birds, and to pawnbrokers, and to wily 
priests, and to nuns who are no better than 
they should be,—from whom he learns a 
kind of polemical theology which is not 
half so good for him, or which is not good 
for him at all? It might be at least as 
profitable, and almost as interesting, to 
“behold the fowls of the air,” or to 
“consider the lilies how they grow,” as 
to study low life in Chatham street, or to 
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become familiar with horrid illustrations 
of the doctrine of total depravity. The 
fact of human sinfulness will become fa- 
miliar enough and soon enough, without 
much study of examples in our children’s 
literature, And there is surely a wide field 
of useful knowledge, as yet almost unen- 
tered, which could be religiously em- 
ployed by our Sunday-school authors. 
By way of variety, at least, a Sunday- ° 
school chipmonk might be as jolly as 
a Sunday-school scissors-grinder, for 
example. 

Of course it would not be so easy to 
write this kind of books: and that would 
be one good thing about it, for there 
would not be so many of them. What- 
ever the German philosopher may have 
done, the Sunday-school author could not 
evolve from his consciousness a child’s 
book concerning camels, as he might a 
book concerning ‘human depravity, for 
example. Of course there must be 
scientific skill and knowledge, and a re- 
ligious spirit, and a healthy and sponta- 
neous sympathy with children, to make a 
book of this sort successful ; and of course 
this combination of qualifications is not 
to be met with every day, nor to be had 
without being paid for. Probably the 
religious value of the book would not be 
so obtrusively apparent asin the romance 
or the memoir, but it would be none the 
less real. It is not always the most ob- 
trusive religiousness that is the most ef- 
fective. We remember a class of Sun- 
day-school books in which the MORAL 
was distinctly labelled in large capitals, at 
the close, immediately before the /inis ; 
but practically, the large capitals, instead 
of being a signal for increased fidelity of 
attention on the part of the youthful 
reader, served rather as a warning of 
what it would be judicious and agreeable 
for him to skip. If the Sunday-school 
library can help a child to a wise and 
reverent familiarity with the works of 
God in nature, that, in its turn, serves as 
the best of all aids to the interpretation 
of the word of God in the Bible. To 
know that our heavenly Father feeds 
the birds and clothes the lilies, is only 
less necessary than to know that he is 
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also the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
And if He cares for birds and lilies, then 
he cares for chipmonks too, and for the 
barnacles upon the sea-side rocks, and 
for the polliwogs in pools and ponds, and 
for the creatures in the aquarium, and 
for whatever lives and moves and has 
any being. And what is needed to make 
books of this sort good for Sunday read- 
ing is not so much a definite religious 
dogma aimed at and inculcated,as a 
worshipful and religious spirit and a posi- 
tive and earnest Christian faith, on the 
part of the writer, which cannot but im- 
part itself to the susceptible and eager 
reader. 

There is another class of books of which 
some admirable specimens occur to us,— 
such as books of missionary adventure, 
and of noteworthy biography. The story 
of Dr. Grant and the mountain Nestorians, 
for example, as it has been written by his 
friend and fellow-laborer, is one which 
any one must be the better for reading, 
so manly is it and so free from every af- 
fectation, so full of stirring incident and 
picturesque description. It is a long 
time since we have seen the book, but 
the impression which it made when we 
read it is still fresh and vivid. Mission- 
aries are but men, of course, and heroism 
is not their invariable characteristic ; but 
during the half century of foreign mis- 
sions which has been accomplished with- 
in the memory of men still living, there 
have been more than one or two heroic 
lives, the story of which would be well 
worth telling. When was there ever a 
life more full of wonderful adventure and 
indomitable resolution, more nobly charac- 
teristic of the best style of Christian man- 
liness than the life of David Livingstone,-~ 
the man whom fever cannot kill nor savage 
jealousy or wild caprice destroy ? Could 
any third-rate religious novelist construct 
a plot as “painfully” interesting as the 
true story of this missionary’s life? Or 
take the mighty and laborious work which 
Judscn wrought in Burmah,—or the 
bright and saintly life which Goodell lived 
in Turkey, or the story of Miss Fisk in 
Persia, or the Zen years on the Eu- 
phrates of that lively missionary Mr. 
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Wheeler,—and we have material enough 
with which to interest and to instruct the 
children of the Sunday School for many 
a day. Such stories are, as somebody 
has said, our modern Acts of the Apostles, 
with which all the children of the Church 
should be familiar. 

So too we can find, in other ages of 
church history, abundant material out of 
which the best kind of Sunday-school 
books might be made, Whatever good 
work has been wrought for Christ, any- 
where or at any time, and whatever good 
life has been lived to Christ, is worth 
telling of, and, if it is rightly told, will 
have power to stimulate the children who 
read it to nobleness of purpose and un- 
selfishness of character. Books of an 
objective sort, books that deal with out- 
side facts, books that take the child out 
of himself and help him to know about 
the world he lives in, are surely better 
than books of subjective experience, or 
books of any subtle and introspective 
sort. Books that stir, rather than books 
that mope; books that describe, rather 
than books that contemplate ; books that 
reproduce nature, rather than books that 
analyze character, are good food for Sun- 
day scholars. It is better to furnish the 
material for devout thought, and then to 
let the devout thought kindle itself, than 
to furnish the devoutness ready-made. It 
may be all very well for a poet to “look 
into” his “heart and write;” but for 
the average Sunday-school author it is 
decidedly better to look somewhere 
else. 

Some such conviction as this seems to 
have been cherished by the Unitarian 
“ Ladies’ Commission,” to whose wise 
and useful work in the compilation of 
annual catalogues we have already al- 
luded. “It is matter of regret,” they 
say, in their catalogue for 1869, “ that so 
few good works of biography and history 
are written for children; for it can hardly 
be doubted that such books would be 
more attractive as well as more profitable, 
than many of the dull and weak stories 
with which the market is overstocked. 
The history of the late war has brought 
to notice young men whose lives are full 
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of valuable suggestion and heroic ex- 
ample, and which offer certainly enough 
of exciting incident to make interesting 
and attractive biographies.” 

Then, too, there is abundant room for 
books that help to illustrate and to ex- 
plain the Bible,—not books in the form 
of commentaries or “notes,” of course, 
but books which help to make the Scrip- 
tural revelation as picturesque and fresh 
and practical*as it was when it was writ- 
ten. The authoress of the Schénberg- Cotta 
Family hit upon a kind of writing the 
value of which has been already proved 
abundantly, and which would have been 
even more widely useful if the popular 
taste had not been too deplorably vitiated, 
by sensational romance-reading, to value 
it at its full worth. Too much of this 
kind of reading would, of course, be 
wearisome. And to apply this method to 
Biblical times and incidents is hazardous, 
no doubt, It has been tried by various 
incompetent persons with most discour- 
aging results. We are not eager to see 
the experiment of such books as the 
Prince of the House of David repeated. 
But if any competent person would do 
for children what Dean Stanley has done 
for those of riper years in his Lectures 
on the History of the Jewish Church, it 
would be a great and good work. Dean 
Stanley's lectures themselves are not so 
much above the head of the intelligent 
Sunday scholar as most of what he gets 
out of the library is beneath his capacity. 
And the extraordinary vividness with 
which the human nature that there is in 
the Bible is portrayed, and the broad and 
reasonable and yet devout spirit with 
which the sacred history is treated, give 
to these lectures something of the fascina- 
tion of a perfect picture, a fascination 
which even a child can feel and profit by. 
Books that should make the Bible real 
without profaning it ; books which should 
make the Biblical personages veritable 
and human, rather than superhuman and 
remote ; books which should help the chil- 
dren to appreciate what manner of world 
it was in which the holy child Jesus 
lived and moved, and what manner of 
man, “as concerning the flesh,” Christ 
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was, would do much to counteract the 
vicious tendencyofthe prevailing Sunday- 
school romance, Of course we do not 
want instruction of this sort in scientific 
form, in the shape in which we should 
get it out of Alford’s Greek Testament, 
or out of Smith's Dictionary, any more 
than, in our books of religious natural 
history, we want the Latin name for chip- 
monk, or his scientific classification and 
specification. But there is not any reason 
why the children should not have the 
latest and best results of Biblical science in 
such a form that they can comprehend and 
enjoy them, and use them, too, for their 
own defence against the irreverent and 
ignorant depreciation of the Bible which 
is just now so frequent. 

The importance of such literature as 
this is more than ever evident, when we re- 
member that, presently, the Sunday School 
may be the only school in which the Bible 
will be authoritatively used for purposes 
either of devotion or of instruction. It 
is evident enough what concession we 
shall be logically forced to make, concern- 
ing the use of the Bible in our common 
schools, if our common-school system 


itself is to be preserved to us. And in- 
stead of grieving over what is, after all, a 


not irreparable disaster, and exaggerating 
the evil consequences which will follow 
from the exclusion of the Bible from our 
common. schools, we may much better 
devote our time and strength to making 
the use of the Bible in our Sunday 
Schools more intelligent, more attractive, 
and more effective than it is at present. 
It is of small consequence whether the 
children listen on Monday to the per- 
functory reading of a chapter out of St. 
Paul's epistle to the Romans; but it is of 
great consequence that the Gospel of the 
love of God should be given on Sunday 
in the wisest, freshest, and kindest way, 
and with the utmost power of illustration 
and explanation, to children who may 
otherwise grow up in heathenish neglect 
and ignorance, If the removal of the 
Bible from our common schools shall 
lead to a better use of it in our Sunday 
Schools, what seemed a loss will be, in- 
stead, a most substantial gain. 
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Of course, if we are to improve the 
quality of our Sunday-school literature, 
we must raise the price which we pay for 
the production of it. Thus far our pub- 
lishers and publishing societies have been 
too well content with manuscripts which 
they could purchase for the merest pit- 
tance. That vulgar maxim, “poor pay, 
poor preach,” has held good concerning 
library books as weli as pulpit minis- 
trations. And if the “poor preach” is 
in part the cause of the poor pay, it 
is also partly the result of it. Cheap 
books will naturally enough -be poor 
books. And until it comes to be un- 
derstood that it is worth the while of 
capable authors to furnish manuscripts 
for the publishing societies, it will be no 
wonder if the business of Sunday-school 
book-writing still remains, for the most 
part, in the hands of the incapable. 
Very likely the publishing societies would 
not make so much on books for which 
they had to pay roundly, But then it is 
a question whether the publishing socie- 
ties are instituted for the sake of making 
money by such pitiful and false economy, 
or whether they are instituted for the sake 
ofmaking money anyhow; or whether,in- 
deed,good books enough, and better books 
than we now have, would not get them- 
selves written and printed if there were 
no publishing societies at all to give poor 
pay for poorer fiction. There are those 
who are skeptical enough to wonder 
whether either the literary or the reli- 
gious world would be a hopeless loser, if 
the production of good books were left to 
the safe working of the inevitable laws of 
demand and. supply. To endow plenti- 
fully with real estate and capital, under 
the name of charity, great manufacturing 
concerns, which enter the market in 
ruthless competition with individual pub- 
lishers, may seem, at first, a wise and 
effective method of doing good. But 
presently it begins to appear that chari- 
table societies are, no less fallible in 
their judgments than private publishers; 
and that when they get upon their list 
of books some that are trashy and some 
that are heavy, some that are too thick 
and some that are too thin, they are no 
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more scrupulous than private publishers 
in the zeal with which they crowd them 
into libraries and sell them for the cata- 
logue price, with discount which has 
first been added that it may afterwards 
be taken off. And as for the tricks of 
the trade by which a very little manu- 
script is spread out very thin on fluffy 
paper and with very little letter-press 
upon a page, and a few striking illustra- 
tions and a great deal of showy cover, 
perhaps we find these in the charitable 
societies not less than in the uncharitable 
private houses of the trade. 

What we need rather, instead of pub- 
lishing societies with religious names 
and secular methods of business, which 
will inevitably be tempted to overesti- 
mate the value of their own publications 
and to underestimate the value of all 
others, is some system like that of the 
Unitarian Ladies’ Commission, which 
shall mediate with wise and disinterested 
counsel between the buyer and the seller. 
It is almost enough to persuade one to a 
mild form of heterodoxy, to see how far 
ahead of us our Unitarian friends have 
gone, and what an effectual safeguard 
they have, for all who will avail them- 
selves of it, against the mischiefs and the 
griefs to which our orthodox Sunday 
Schools have come. If we could have a 
censorship as trustworthy as theirs, it 
would go far to remedy our ills, But 
those who undertake it must be persons 
of heroic nature, and able to endure 
hardness. The risk involved would make 
the service extra-hazardous in the opinion 
of the Life Insurance Companies, no 
doubt. But what a benefit it would be 
to baffled superintendents and perplexed 
committees! And how much useless, 
and sometimes worse than useless ma- 
chinery of publishing societies, costly to 
run and hard to manage, might thus, 
after a while, be done away with. Then, 
instead of testing books by such imper- 
fect tests as size, or rate of discount, or 
the color of the cover, or the approval of 
the society that printed it and is inte- 
rested to sell it, we might rely, with 
reasonable assurance of safety, on the 
good counsel of experienced and com- 
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petent and Christian critics, Rumors clamors of our criticism. Rather let all 
have come to us that such deliverance as good shepherds cry aloud and spare not, 
this is possible and even in preparation. in behalf of our imperilled lambs. 

But till it comes, let us not cease the 


ROBIE BURNS. 


Sak lang as Doon’s a rinnin’ river, 
Sae lang ’s the share the daisy turns, 
Sae lang as mice at plewmen quiver ;— 
Our een shall greet for Robie Burns. 


Sae lang as blue-bells deck the heather, 
Sae lang as baum breathe Scotia’s ferns, 
Sae lang,as beasties dread cauld weather ;— 
Our een shall greet for Robie Burns, 


Sae lang as Highlan’s ha’e their Marys, 
Sae lang as stars ha’e gowden urns, 

Sae*lang as lovers tine their dearies ;— 
Our een shall greet for Robie Burns. 


Sae lang as hame o’ nights, the cotter 
Wi’ achin’ banes frae wark returns, 

Tossin’ in air each gigglin’ trotter ;— 
Our een shall greet for Robie Burns, 


Sae lang as frae his han’ the chalice 
That's tyrant-mixed, the patriot spurns, 
Sae lang as Scotchmen lo’e their Wallace ;— 
Our een shall greet for Robie Burns. 


Sae lang as man forgies his brither, 
Sae lang as for his gude he yearns, 

Sae lang’s the weak maun lo’e ilk ither ;— 
Our een shall greet for Robie Burns. 


Sae lang as Dumfries’ sod lies vernal, 
Where mony a heart his story learns, 

We'll fling the husk, and tak’ the kernel ;— 
Our een shall greet for Robie Burns. 
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Our friend, who is something of a ven- 
triloquist, is very good at representing a 
street crowd, addressed by a chariot-and- 
four doctor, or a patent knife-sharpener 
man, or what not. 

Here is a scene in San Francisco :— 

The voice of the speaker you hear from 
your window, high-pitched and far away, 
as he stands on an inverted barrel in the 
middle of the square. 

“Friends and fellow-citizens,” — then 
distant cries of ‘ Hear, hear,’—‘‘ friends and 
fellow-citizens, would any of you—like to 
be informed—of an oppor-tuni-tee—of 
making — seven dollars and a half a 
day ?” 

‘*We would, we would; hurrah, let us 
know; hurrah,” goes up in sharp, earnest 
cries from the surging multitude. 

‘“* Well, my friends and fellow-citizens,” 
replies the speaker, in the same high- 
sounding, prophetic, emergent voice, 


‘‘well, my friends and fellow-citizens— 
when I hear of an oppor-tuni-tee—of 


your making—seven dollars and a half a 
day—I shall be most happy—to inform 
you!” 

The groans and imprecations of the peo- 
ple, first loud and fierce, finally die away, 
and all is still. 

But that great, gaunt, eager crowd, 
made up of stragglers from all the States, 
—with strangers from Rome, Jews and 
proselytes, Cretes, Arabians, and Chinese, 
—does not so soon fade away from our 
imaginations. 

It is the old solemn cry for work, work, 
bread, bread, that our friend has made to 
rise from that San Francisco square; and 
it is the world’s old delusive answer that 
we hear. 

Now, mankind is divided into two class- 
es, the Competents and the Non-compe- 
tents. These two classes you will find in 
every earthly occupation. It seems some- 
times as if a very narrow strip separated 
them; but still the two great divisions are 
as distinct as are the sheep from the goats. 
You may go your quiet ways for years, 
walking pleasant rounds with beautiful 
regularity and an unperturbed spirit; 
knowing men superficially; looking at 
faces, and not ixto them,—and you may 


never suspect the broad distinction of 
which we speak. 

But let come a time of stress; take up 
a heavy burden on your own shoulders— 
to place which there and to carry, you 
shall need strong aiding hands—go into 
the grand struggle for life, relying not 
only on the Heavenly Helper and on your- 
self, but, as you must, on your fellow- 
men, for victory ; be very busy, and ear- 
nest, and perplexed ; try to carry on some 
darling enterprise, either to ‘‘ put money 
in thy purse,” or directly to benefit your 
fellow-men ; introduce a patent, keep a cor- 
ner grocery, start a newspaper, organize 
a society, and you shall know in your in- 
most soul the difference between a Com- 
petent and a Non-competent. 

One great occasion of difference is natu- 
ral ability. Some people’s fingers are all 
thumbs, as the saying is, and it is none 
of their fault. The fingers of others, so 
quick, and deft, and docile, seem to be 
conscious of a sort of inspiration. The 
rudest implements in such hands catch 
the master’s spirit ; the most unpromising 
materials, at the very touch, rise into 
magic shapes of beauty and grace. 

There is one in each family who is al- 
ways called upon to untie the ‘‘ hard 
knots.” 

And as with fingers, so with brains, 
Some go to work awkwardly with thei 
mental digits; they think with their 
thumbs, They fumble, and are slow. 

But nature is not the only one to blame 
for non-competency. A large part of it 
arises from lack of a proper sense of moral 
responsibility. Shoemakers are notorious 
for not keeping their promises: it is only 
because their profession compels them to 
make more promises than the majority of 
men are called upon to make. Tailors, 
for instance, are nearly as bad. Both keep 
as many promises, in proportion to the to- 
tal, as men in other trades. 

This breaking of promises is merely one 
manifestation of the lack of moral respon- 
sibility. Men are perverse; they leave 
undone the things that they ought to do, 
and do the things that they ought not to 
do. If every man should feel, and act 
upon, the importance of playing his part 
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to the very best of his ability, the drama of 
life would move on with a thousand-fold 
less frictionand disturbance ; one engage- 
ment is slighted, and a dozen men are dis- 
commoded; as when one block falls, the 
whole long row in an instant is prostrate 
on the floor. 

How do we find it in life? We pay 
a man to do a certain work for us—to 
blacken our boots, to cook our victuals, to 
run our steam-engine, to preach tous. If 
he is a Competent, and does his work well, 
we make a good appearance in society. we 
enjoy health, our looms are kept prosper- 
ously in motion, we grow in grace. If he 
is a Non-competent, we are without Lord 
Chesterfield’s “‘ constant letter of recom- 
mendation,” we have the dyspepsia, we are 
blown up, or, what is worse, we backslide. 

When a Non-competent makes his or her 
living by beating carpets, manufacturing 
bonnets (if bonnets are made nowadays), 
setting type, or dealing in real estate, 
then there is trouble and confusion : 
when he accepts a contract to clean the 
streets; conducts a railroad, ur governs a 
nation, then there is disaster—pestilence, 
slaughter, rebellion, 

It so happens that a large proportion of 
persons out of employment are under the 
melancholy delusion that literature is the 
easiest and surest meansof support. Pen, 
ink, and paper, one says to himself, is the 
only capital required. Go to, now, I will 
write a book. Or, go to, now, I will write 
articles for the Ocean Miscellany, or the 
Old Monthly Magazine, or Days Abroad. 
Go to, now, I will write poems for all the 
magazines. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred: it would be better for these to 
drown themselves in the ink which is their 
capital, or burn themselves on a baleful 
bonfire of blank paper, having set up some 
monster pen to point forever as a warning 
to that place of immolation. 

But jesting on such a subject is ghastly. 
It is fraught with too many wasted ener- 
gies, too many bitter disappointments and 
heartaches. It is not only the mistaken 
aspirants who suffer ; let us save some of 
our pity for him who is made the unwill- 
ing instrument of torture. 

Is it fair, is it manly, is it right, to go 
to your editor with your manuscript in one 
hand and your misery in the other? Let 
the beggar show his deformities ; it shall 
justly bring him help. But O men and 
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women who would be authors, if trouble 
has not wrought more noble things in you 
than that you should play the pauper with 
your literature, then you have not yet 
earned the right to teach at all, 

‘There are many, of great.needs, of good 
intentions, of reasonable desires, who 
waste much time of their own and others 
in running about asking publishers whether 
there be any work that they may do—from 
translating a feuilleton to writing a three- 
volumed novel. This questioning is the fool- 
ishest occupation any man or woman may 
devise. Experience has made it necessary 
to look upon every labor-seeker as a Non- 
competent, until he has proved himself to 
belong to the other class. Ye shall be 
known by your fruits. 

If then by virtue of natural ability, or by 
reason of conscientiousness, or by dint of 
hard work, or all of these, you have gained 
entrance into the grand army of Compe- 
tents—whether in the field of literature, 
art, science, trade, or commerce—be of 
good courage, for verily you are wanted in 
the world. Even at this moment a place 
is ready and waiting for you. Keep up 
the search stoutly—not as one would ‘feel 
for a burglar in a dark closet’—and it will 
come half way to meet you. 

As we were writing these words a 
tumult in the street drew us quickly to 
the window. Up and down Broadway 
poured the never-ceasing tide of traffic, 
but looking toward the feathery. spire of 
Grace, there seemed to be an ominous 
cloud of smoke in the air. Just thena 
hook and ladder truck, drawn by a couple 
of fiery steeds, dashed past; but on ahead, 
fleeter than the horses, running as if with 
wings, sped a single red-shirted fireman. 
Broad of breast, lithe of limb, enthusiastic 
yet cool, swift yet steady; and as far as 
we could see him on his rapid race up 
Broadway, the same even, quick gait was 
kept up, untired, unstumbling; at a wave 
of his hand carts, carriages, and omnibuses 
turned aside and made an open path for 
the rescuers. We followed him with our 
mind’s eye to the fire, and saw him there 
climbing the dangerous ascent amid falling 
rafters and tumbling walls, stretching out 
through the stifling darkness a strong 
hand to save, doing his duty well and 
nobly in the very face of death,—and we 
said to ourselves, Thank God for the Com- 
petents | 
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THAT the literary styles of different peri- 
ods are by no means alike is easily proved 
by selections from writers who represent 
the average of their period. ‘‘ Queen Sa- 
rah,” Duchess of Marlborough, writes: 

‘* What I am going to say, I am sure itis 
as true as if I had been a transactor in it 
myself ; and I will begin with the relation 
by Mr. Lepell, my Lord Fanny’s wife’s 
father, having made her a cornet in his 
regiment as soon as she was born, which 
is no more wrong to the design of a regi- 
ment than if she had been a son; and she 
was paid many years after she was a maid 
of honor.” 

Tantene tre animis celestis ? 

The author of Common Sense writes to 
Gen. Washington: 

‘* But when the empire of America shall 
fall, the subject for contemplative sorrow 
will be infinitely greater than crumbling 
brass or marble can inspire, It will not 
then be said, ‘Here stood a temple of 
antiquity—here rose a Babel of invisible 
height, or there a palace of sumptuous 
extravagance ;’ but here, ah, painful 
thought ! the noblest work of human wis- 
dom, the grandest scene of human glory, 
the fair cause of Freedom, rose and fell.” 

Nobody writes in that wise nowadays. 
Contrast its studied and turgid eloquence 
with the pure English, the terse and prac- 
tical phrase, the profound meaning, the 
grand simplicity of statesmanship of this: 
‘* That a government of the people, by the 

“people, and for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” Paine was rhetorical. 
Lincoln spoke of, to, and from the heart. 
His prepositions outreach his adjectives. 


Soar is not exactly a poetic theme, but 
Liebig is right when he says that ‘‘ of two 
countries with an equal amount of popula- 
tion, the wealthiest and most highly civil- 
ized will consume the greatest amount of 
soap,” and he makes a most unromantic 
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assertion when he says, that ‘“‘ the rich in 
the middle ages concealed a want of clean. 
liness in their clothes and persons under a 
profusion of costly scents and essences.” 
How this strips the ‘‘ sacred odor” from 
the person of Mahomet, who used cachous 
to cheat his followers into the belief that 
he possessed a peculiar sweetness of bodily 
smell, But soap is also a politician, or at 
least a political economist. It belongs to 
those manufactured products which, like 
lucifer-matches, absolutely lose their mon- 
ey value when used. There is no débris 
to be saved for other uses. Thus all the 
soda used in its making is destroyed. 
When the Spanish soda-beds were the 
only source, and war cut off the supply 
from France, soap and glass rose to ex- 
orbitant prices. Then Le Blanc invented 
a process for procuring it from common 
salt, and the city of Marseilles had the 
monopoly of the invention. Napoleon I. 
deprived that city of this advantage, and 
so Marseilles deserted his dynasty and went 
over to the Bourbons. We never hear the 
Marseillaise without thinking of soda and 
soap-fat. But to make soda from salt, 
sulphuric acid was needed. Brimstone be- 
came a necessity, and England was com- 
pelled to resort to war with Sicily in order 
to break the government monopoly of sul- 
phur in that kingdom. And finally, when 
sulphuric acid became cheap, immense 
quantities of muriatic acid were set free 
from the common salt in the process of 
making soda. At first this was worthless 
—a mere waste. Now it furnishes the 
chlorine with which cotton goods are so 
rapidly and beautifully bleached. So we 
have a queer chain of consequences,—per- 
fumes, soaps, soda, glass, sulphuric acid, 
muriatic acid, and the bleaching of cotton. 
The fate of nations has been turned by 
soap, and its manufacture is closely linked 
with some of the pivotal facts of modern 
civilization. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS ABROAD. 


LONDON, February 20th. 
Amone what may be called the lit- 
erary fashions of the last few years, 
none has found more favor in England 
than the production of volumes made up 


of the contributions of various authors, 
writing on the subjects they: have most 
studied, independently of each other, and 
only allied by a general agreement in cer- 
tain great principles. The famous Hssays 
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and Reviews, of heterodox notoriety, is the 
type of this style of book. It has not yet 
been adopted, I believe, in the United 
States, but three of the most important 
books of the past month are of this char- 
acter. The Church and the Age: Essays on 
the Principles and Present Position of the 
Anglican Church, published by Mr. Mur- 
ray, is the manifesto of the Establishment 
as represented by some of its best men, 
and contains papers on ‘‘ Anglican Prin- 
ciples,” by Dr. Hook, Dean of Chichester ; 
‘The Course and Direction of Modern Re- 
ligions Thought,” by Dr. Ellicott, Bishop 
of Gloucester; ‘ Liturgies and Ritual,” 
by Rev. M. F. Sadler and others—equally 
important from their subjects and the po- 
sition of the men who handle them. Z- 
clesia, or Church Problems Considered, ed- 
ited by Dr. H. R. Reynolds, is in like man- 
ner the production of what is called in 
England the Nonconformist or dissenting 
body, and contains contributions from 
many of the leading men connected with 
it; as ‘‘ The Religious Life, and Christian 
Society,” by Rev. J. Baldwin Brown; 
Dr. Stoughton on ‘‘ Primitive Ecclesia, its 
Authoritative Principles and Modern Re- 
presentatives;’’ ‘‘ The Forgiveness and 
Absolution of Sins,” by the editor, etc. 
Recess Studies, a volume issued under the 
editorship of Sir Alexander Grant, Princi- 
pal of the University of Edinburgh, carries 
the same plan of composition into the re- 
gions of political and social economy and 
statistics ; among its writers are Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, who discusses ‘‘ The Declining 
Production of Human Food in Ireland ;” 
Mr. Chisholm Anstey, who treats of 
‘Election Trials and Corrupt Practices ;” 
while ‘*Mr. Mill on Trades Unions” is 
criticised by James Stirling; ‘‘ Church 
Tendencies in Scotland,” by Dr. Robert 
Wallace, and the abuses of ‘‘ The Endowed 
Hospitals of Scotland,” and their wasted 
capacities for doing good, are exposed by 
the able editor, Sir A. Grant. 

The great work of Baron Bunsen, God 
tn History, or the Progress of Man’s Faith 
in the Moral Order of the World, is just 
completed by the appearance of volume 
3d, by the accomplished translator of the 
previous portion of the work, Miss Wink- 
worth. It fulfills the plan of the author, 
by a survey of the ages subsequent to the 
Christian era. In his former volumes he 
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has traced the various conceptions of the 
Divine relations to the world entertained 
by the several races of mankind, as they 
came within the sphere of history. Hith- 
erto—combined with various degrees ot 
spiritual insight and clearness of vision— 
the national element has been predomin- 
ant—‘‘ Every man of God, including Moses 
himself, frames a national Religion; ” 
everything is national, the sacred tradi- 
tions no less than the rites; but, at the 
period he now reaches, this element re- 
tires into the background and gives way to 
a new configuration, equal in extent with 
the whole range and life of humanity. 
The progress and development of this 
idea, since the days of the Apostles, is 
considered under three divisions: ‘‘ The 
Persecuted Church,” ‘‘ The Hierarchical 
Church,” and ‘‘ The Reformed Church ;” 
and the work closes with a review of the 
results of the foregoing inquiries, with the 
practical lessons they suggest. The book 
is probably such as no one but Baron Bun- 
sen—whose piety was combined with 
learning that explored the remotest depths 
of scholarship—could have written. It is 
a book to be studied, and will be properly 
appreciated by thinking men. Could the 
same materials be recast in a mould more 
consonant to English and American modes 
of thought and expression, they would 
command an immense circulation in both 
countries, as there is unquestionably much 
that deters readers in the scholastic 
method of treatment characteristic of 
even the simplest writers of Germany. 
Latin and Teutonic Christendom, by Rev. 
Geo, Cox, the erudite author of Tales from 
Grecian Mythology, etc. , sketches the spirit 
and influence of the two systems, and 
their bearing on the present attitude of 
the Roman Church towards other Chris- 
tian societies, 

The various publications of the past 
month scarcely admit of classification. In 
science they include the supplemental 
volume of the Natural History division of 
The English Cyclopedia, a valuable digest 
of the latest scientific inquiries, Under: 
the articies ‘‘ Caves” and ‘*‘ Man” will be 
found an excellent synopsis of modern re- 
searches into the prehistoric condition of 
mankind. The English Cyclopedia has al- 
ways taken the highest rank among really 
useful and valuable books of reference ;. 
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its utility is immensely increased by the 
supplemental volumes, where the informa- 
tion is ‘‘ posted up” to the present day. 
Two of these are now ready, Geography 
and Natural History; the third, Biography, 
is in progress, and will be followed by Arts 
and Sciences, completing the whole work 
in a permanent shape. The lectures de- 
livered before the Society of Arts, by Dr. 
Letheby, Medical Officer of Health for the 
City of London, On Food, its Varieties, 
Chemical Composition, Nutritive Value, 
Preservation, Adulteration, etc., are just 
published in one volume, and may be re- 
commended as of the highest authority on 
a subject of general interest. The valu- 
able little compend of discovery and re- 
search, The Year-Book of Facts in Science 
and Art for 1870, makes its accustomed 
appearance at this time of the year. It is 
illustrated with a fine portrait of E. J. 
Reed, ‘‘ Chief Constructor of the Navy,” 
whose new work, Our Iron-clad Ships, 
their Qualities, Performance and Cost, 
just published with numerous illustrations, 
derives additional interest from the late 
visit of one of Mr. Reed’s professional 
achievements, ‘‘ The Monarch,” to Ameri- 
can shores. The various sizes and styles of 
book already employed for the different 
editions of ‘* The Waverley Novels ’’ might 
almost seem to preclude the possibility of 
any praiseworthy novelty in their produc- 
tion. It isnevertheless true that the pub- 
lishers have in their new Centenary Edition 
achieved a great success. In the size of 
the page, type, paper, and, above all, 
price, the volumes leave nothing to be 
desired. They exemplify the rare com- 
bination of goodness and cheapness. They 
will be published monthly until completed, 
in the year of the centennial anniversary 
of the “ great* Magician’s” birth. Being 
printed from Sir Walter Scott’s last re- 
vised copies, the edition will contain addi- 
tional matter hitherto unpublished. It is 
difficult to estimate the sale of such an 
edition, if once brought fairly before the 
millions of readers of the United States. 
A compact and well-edited impression of 
Marlowe's Dramatic and Poetical Works has 
appeared uniform with the Massinger, 
forming the second of the Mermaid Series 
of Old English Dramatists, The editor 
(Col. Cunningham) well remarks that Mar- 
lowe was born in 1564, within two months 
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of the date of Shakespeare’s birth. He 
perished untimely at the age of twenty- 
nine, after producing works that will live 
as long as the language, when his great 
contemporary had scarcely begun to be 
known as a minor poet. Had Marlowe 
enjoyed the twenty-three additional years 
of life allotted to Shakespeare, or had 
Shakespeare been cut off prematurely at 
Marlowe’s age, it is impossible to avoid 
speculating how differently each would 
have stood with posterity. Goethe’s ad- 
miration of Marlowe's 7'ragical History of 
Dr, Faustus is well known. It must be 
remembered that Marlowe was in effect 
the creator of the English dramatic blank 
verse, and he breathes into that mighty 
engine of expression a fire, nobleness, 
and mastery not excelled by Shakespeare 
himself. Another elegant reproduction of 
an old book is an edition of the famous 
treatise by Erasmus, 7'he Praise of Folly, 
that masterpiece of fine wit, polished 
irony, and keen-edged sarcasm, addressed 
by that great scholar to his bosom friend, 
Sir Thomas More. It forms a handsome 
duodecimo volume, and is illustrated with 
spirited etchings of the famous designs 
by Hans Holbein, drawn by him on the 
margins of the copy that gave him so much 
pleasure in its perusal, and now preserved 
in the Public Library of Basel. It is more 
than one hundred years since the last edi- 
tion was published in England. The in- 
fluence of the American market is plainly 
felt in causing a new supply of the really 
standard books of past ages. A complete 
and critical edition of Percy Bysshe Shelley’s 
Poetical Works has been published by Mr. 
Rossetti, with an ample life of the author, 
in 2 volumes. The editor has brought to 
his task the same affection that inspired 
the editors of old in their devotion to the 
literary masterpieces of antiquity. Being 
carelessly (and sometimes surreptitiously) 
printed in the first instance, the text of 
Shelley’s Poems had been very negligently 
reproduced. In Mr. Rossetti’s edition all 
possible care has been taken to correct it, 
while every accessible source of informa- 
tion has been consulted for the biography 
of the poet, and his works now appear for 
the first time in a complete and trust- 
worthy form, 

In classical literature must be noted the 
appearance of Dr. William Smith’s Co- 
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pious and Critical English-Latin Diction- 
ary. It claims to be entirely the result 
of original and independent research, 
‘representing the unremitting and con- 
scientious labor of nearly twelve years.” 
It forms an octavo volume, closely but 
legibly printed. A smaller edition for 
scholastic use is brought out at the same 
time, in square 12mo. An enterprise of 
Messrs. Blackwood, having for its object 
the pvpularization of the Greek and 
Roman classic authors, has met with 
great success, The two volumes already 
published of Ancient Classics for English 
Readers are devoted to Homer's best 
poems; they aim to give, by analyses, se- 
lected extracts, and preliminary matter, a 
sufficient idea, in a very small and com- 
pact compass, of works that every one is 
ashamed to be ignorant of, though prob- 
ably without command of the time requi- 
site for their careful study. Monthly 
volumes on the same plan, comprising 
the poets, historians, and philosophers of 
antiquity, will follow. The editor of the 
series is Rev. W. Lucas Collins, A very 
convenient reprint of the genuine edition 
of Niebulr’s Lectures on the History of 
Rome, from its foundation to the fall of 
the Empire, has been brought out in con- 
sequence of the scarcity of the previous 
impression. It is edited by Dr. Leonard 
Schmitz. Niebuhr’s Lectwres are as lively 
and entertaining as his History is abstruse; 
it is from the former work that general 
readers must gain their impressions of the 
great historian. 

A beautiful book has just appeared, 
translated from the original of Dr. Wil- 
helm Lubke, of Stuttgart, the historian 
of the Fine Arts. It is entitled, Zeclesi- 
astical Art in Germany during the Middle 
Ages.. The version has been made by 
Mr. Wheatley, with the concurrence of 
the author, and is illustrated with the 
original engravings, nearly 200 in number. 
As all the popular works on Christian art, 
especially Gothic architecture, have pro- 
ceeded from MHnglish sources, undue 
prominence has undoubtedly been given 
to British examples, and the contempo- 
rary art of the Continent has not received 
its due share of illustration. The work 
of a German author is therefore doubly 
valuable, as a large quantity of its exam- 
ples are new to English readers, and the 
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glorious minsters of Germany and Central 
Europe supply an inexhaustible field for 
research. After discussing ‘‘ Architec- 
ture,” strictly speaking, in the first divis- 
ion of this work, the second treats, under 
the general head of ‘‘ Church Furniture,” 
of the painted and sculptured decorations 
of the sacred edifices,—monuments, 
crosses, shrines, stained glass, &c., &c. ,— 
and furnishes on these and kindred topics 
the best compendium of information that 
has appeared in English. 

The omnipresent Captain Richard Bur- 
ton, who ‘‘turns up” unexpectedly in 
every unhealthy and malarious part of the 
globe (particularly when there is any 
fighting going on), and seems to wear a* 
charmed life against both savage tribes 
and noxious climates, has just brought 
out a well-filled octavo on The Battle- Fields 
of Paraguay, with map and illustrations, 
Travels in the Little Known Parts of Asia 
Minor is by Dr. Henry J. Van Lennep, an 
American missionary, though born and 
resident for thirty-two years in the 
country that he describes with pen and 
pencil. 

In Biographical Literature the most 
noticeable book is a charming monograph 
by the versatile and accomplished Holme 
Lee (Miss Parr), on the lives and literary re- 
mains of Hugenie and Maurice de Guerin. 
Selections from the Familiar Correspondence 
of Sir Charles Bell will revive the memory 
of one of the most accomplished men of 
this century, alike eminent in Science, 
Art, and Literature. Amye Robsart and 
the Earl of Leycester is a contribution both 
to biographical and antiquarian lore, and 
is due to the industry and research of Mr. 
George Adlard. The fascination that 
Scott has thrown around the name of 
Kenilworth will commend the book to 
readers, although the author is rather 
severe on the license employed in deal- 
ing with facts by the great master of fic- 
tion. A most curious contemporary por- 
trait of a Puritan worthy—one of like 
manner of mind with the founders of 
New England—is furnished by the Diary 
of Nathaniel Wallington, a London citizen 
of the days of the Commonwealth. In 
this age of dilettanteism, the picture, if 
not altogether pleasing, is a striking one. 

Some books of value may shortly be ex- 
pected, including Professor Alexander 
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Bain’s (of Aberdeen) new work, Logic, 
Deductive and Inductive, in two volumes, 
crown 8vo. The Life, Correspondence, and 
Moral Philosophy of Benedict Spinoza, trans- 
lated and edited by Dr. Willis ; History.of the 
Karaite Jews and the Progress of Rabbinical 
Tradition, from the Closing of the Old Testa- 
ment Canon-to the Publication of the Tal- 
mud, by Dr. W. H. Rule; History of 
English Neutrality during the late War in 
the United States of America, by Professor 
Montague Bernard, of Oxford. 

The continued scarcity of good old 
books is loudly complained of by dealers. 
Hardly a library of any importance is in- 
cluded in the auctioneers’ announcements 
of sales for the ensuing season., The dis- 
posal of a very curious and unique colleé- 
tion has recently taken place, and is wor- 
thy of notice from the fact that higher 
prices were obtained by rarities than 
were ever known:before. It was a Bibdlio- 
theca Typographica, a library illustrating 
the early history and antiquities of print- 
ing, formed by M. Kuhlemann, Royal 
Printer at Hanover, for the elucidation of 
the antiquities of his favorite art. The 
number of lots was about 700, nearly 
all of them printed before a.p. 1500. 
The sale occupied four days, and the 
produce of the whole was £4,020. The 
Catholicon of Joannis Balbi, from the 
press of Gutenberg, at Mentz, 1460, a 
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volume of extraordinary rarity, the sec- 
ond book printed with a date, brought 
£129 (there was an American order for it, 
limited to £60). The Latin Bible printed 
by Peter Schoeffer, of 1472, sold for £44 
10s, An unique * Block Book” of print- 
ed woodcuts with MS. text, without date 
or place, unknown to bibliographers, was 
bought by Mr. Quaritch for £120. Haposi- 
tion of the Lord's Prayer,—printed “ at 
Westmynstere,” by Wyllyam Caxton 
(1483), only four copies known,—but im- 
perfect, was knocked down at £98, to 
Mr. Addington, a wealthy cloth dealer, 
who also gave £230 for lot 529, a splendid 
illuminated Roman Missal, on vellum, of 
English execution, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and £300 for Thomas Aquino Summa 
Theologia, Venice, printed by Hai)brun and 
de Barbua, 1470, a matchless and exquisite 
example of Italian printing, on vellum, in 
the fifteenth century. La Legende 
Dorie, Lyons, 1476, one of the first 
books printed in the French language (no 
other perfect copy known), brought £80. 
Continental buyers were represented by 
Mr. Asher of Berlin, and others, but nearly 
half the books were purchased by Mr. 
Quaritch, whose knowledge and enterprise 
have raised him to the head of the old-book 
trade, and made his name familiar to 
American collectors. 


oe 


LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


THE important aspect recently assumed 
by the school question has given rise to va- 
rious controversial treatises, some quite 
ephemeral and others of more lasting con- 
sequence. Mr. William Oland Bourne’s 
History of the Public School Society of the 
City of New York (William Wood & Co., 
publishers) was not actually called forth by 
the raging discussion, and yet its long-ex- 
pected appearance has occurred ai such a 
time as to constitute it by all means the 
most valuable work of the day on the great 
subject at issue. For the questions now so 
prominent and exciting are not new ones. 
This society has dealt grimly with them in 
the past ; the controversy of to-day takes 
place onan old and well-trodden field. 
The demands of the Roman Catholics and 
other sects, in years long gone, opposed 
themselves formidably to the progress 


of the existing system of free education ; 
and the Public School Society did manly 
battle against men of no little ability and 
renown in those days; among whom 
was that doughty and persevering cham- 
pion of Catholicism, Archbishop Hughes. 
Aside from its lively interest in consideration 
of current events, this record—containing 
documents nowhere else accessible—is of 
great importance, because it gives in detail 
the history of a society which, as isremarked 
by Assistant Superintendent Harrison, held 
a trust in the direction of the educational 
masses of a vast community such as proba- 
bly never before was confided to a body of 
private citizens. The volume is typo- 
graphically admirable, and is embellished 
with remarkably fine engravings of the 
Presidents of the Society, of whom the 
distinguished De Witt Clinton was the first. 
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The Question of the Hour, the Bible and 
the School Fund, is the title of a popular 
pamphlet by Rufus W. Clark, D.D. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston, publishers). The author 
attempts toshow ‘that the Bible is not a 
sectarian book, and that to legislate it out 
of the schools in favor of the consciences 
of the Roman Catholics would be to legis- 
late against the consciences of millions of 
Protestants in the land ; that the Bible is es- 
sential to our national perpetuity and pros- 
perity; and that its banishment from the 
schools would be an insult to God, its Au- 
thor, and peril the existence of our free Re- 
public.” He would also show ‘‘that to divide 
the school fund with the Romanists would 
be equally fatal to our national interests and 
hopes.” Dr. Clark discusses the subject 
with great spirit and force, presenting, with 
graphic effect, certain views and facts 
which itis most important should be borne 
in mind. In the same line of literature we 
have a pamphlet from the Putnams, con- 
taining the articles on ‘‘ Our Established 
Church” and *‘ The Unestablished Church,” 
which in the Monthly attracted so much 
attention last year. 

The Harpers have published a new and 
beautiful edition of the three most interest- 
ing comadies of Plautus, to wit: Captivi, 
Trinummus, and Rudens, with English 
notes, criticaland explanatory, by Prof. C. 
8S. Harrington, of Wesleyan University. 
The humor of the greatest of the Latin 
comedians is not boisterous, nor does it 
thrust itself upon the careless reader. Like 
the limpid jokes of Aristophanes’ Rana, it 
depends often upon the correct scansion 
of a verse, or even the accentuation of a 
metrical foot. The assistance, then, which 
Prof. Harrington has rendered the student, 
by a comprehensive arrangement of copious 
metrical notes and a metrical analysis, 
with explanatory grammatical references, is 
extremely valuable. By way of preface to 
the comedies is a brief life of Plautus, 
written by an enthusiastic admirer and a 
careful student, in which several missing 
links in the history of the genial poet are 
supplied. giving evidence that Prof. Har- 
rington has not only studied well the text 
of the plays, but the story of the life of the 
playwright. 

Under the head of ‘‘new poetry” we 
have Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal, by an un- 
known English author, published by Charles 
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Scribner & Co. We would quarrel with 
the poetic designation—for it is essentially 
a mere rhymed romance of society—were 


there not here and there genuine touches of - 


poetic fancy and feeling, which come in to 
relieve the jantiness of Mrs. Jerningham’s 
style. For Mrs. Jerningham herself is by 
no means a poet; nothing, in fact, but a 
very pretty, vain, and somewhat giddy, but 
at the heart honest girl, married, after the 
manner of the day, to a stern man she did 
not love, and who didn’t know what to 
make of the little witch after he had got 
her ; who might indeed have utterly missed 
winning her heart, and been forever mis- 
erable, had not both of them been brought 
to their senses by a most painful and for- 
tunate Accident. The wife tells her story 
very naively, as is the journalistic privi- 
lege; and if she says a really fresh and 
pretty thing now and then, it is because 
she herself is so fresh and full of life and 
grace, and withal so natural and hearty, 
that she cannot help it. These few verses 
from the early pages of the book give an 
excellen’ idea of Mrs. J.’s somewhat ‘‘ re- 
gardless,” but often very dainty and charm- 
ing way of expressing herself: ¢o herself, 
you must remember :— 
** Married six weary weeks to-day ! 
How sad is life that was so gay! 
How desolate the street appears— 
Alas, that I must live in it ! 


I see the houses through my tears, 
And do not like the sight one bit ! 


** How can I pass the heavy hours 
Without my darling birds and flowers— 
A scamper on the lawn—a ride— 

With other girls a merry chatter, 
Where we our partners can deride, 
The merits of our dress decide, 

And settle such important matter? 


** What lent its glory to the flow’r, 
And gave the nightingale her pow’r, 
And made the sky so very blue? 

My little heart, could it be you ? 


** My little heart, why did you beat 
As if delighted to be me? 
O, was it youth that was so sweet ? 
Or was it youth's sweet liberty ? 


** They said I danced when I should walk 
(My gay feet worked my gayer will) ; 
They said I langhed when I should talk, 
And chattered when I should be still 


“* O, sweet to flutter ’mid the grass, 
In charming dews the wise condemn, 








And when the busy swallows pass 
SPE POE ee Pee 


“ The ea old ¢uckoo said his say, 
I mocked him with my artful word ; 
I think he knows not, to this day, 
anergy 


«Sioa each ch Siboa Mapai pasta a, 
In stately gossip, when I came ; 
The grass that kissed my feet’I know 
Kissed no one else's quite the same.” 


Even Lindley Murray would forgive 
**no one else’s,” in our dear little Jerning- 
ham—who, if she has not written for all 
time, has written for “‘ all night,” as one 
critic we wot of found. 

An event in the literary world only sur- 
passed in importance by the new volume of 
Tennyson, is the appearance of the third 
part of William Morris’s Zarthly Paradise 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston.) The first two 
parts of the poem have been long enough 
before the public to receive as full and high 
award as contemporary criticism can be- 
stow. In the present portion there is the 
old weird spell, the love of beauty just for 
the beauty of it, the solemn, odorous ‘‘ cen- 
ser-swing” of rhythm, and, at times, a 
tragic intensity not usual with this 

** Idle singer of an empty day.” 

A third edition, ‘‘ revised and enlarged,” 
has just appeared of Mr. George Hill’s 7i- 
tania’s Banquet, Pictures of Woman, and 
other Poems, D. Appleton & Co. , publishers. 
We cannot but be grateful to the poet 
who takes us so pleasantly a-journeying 
into fairyland, out of this work-a-day 
world. Is it harsh criticism to say that 
we prefer Shakspeare’s Puck to Mr. Hill’s 
elaboration, just as a small diamond 
is more to be desired than a huge aqua- 
marine? But there are very pretty fan- 
cies, even though they are marshalled 
rather than throng, and the fancies are 
put into very dainty and musical verse. 
Most of the remaining poems in the volume 
are carefully, sometimes almost finely 
written, but there is little of the true fire. 

It was an impulse of genuine gratitude 
and affection which led Mr. Benson J. 
Lossing to collect the Poems of William 
Wilson (Archibald Wilson, Poughkeepsie, 
publisher), and give them to the world, 
prefaced by a sketch of the pure and gen- 
tle life of his dead friend ; but in doing 
this he has made all lovers of poetry his 
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debtors ; for not since Burns himself have 
more bewitching songs been sung in that 
sweet Scottish dialect, which more than 
anyother has the ring of good fellow- 
ship; and is’full of the tender endear- 
ments and ‘‘ baby-talk” of love. Wilson’s 


‘“good English,” though always charac- 


terized by a reverent and beautiful spirit, 

is very unequal; but his Scotch ballads 
are—many of them—perfect. ‘O, Bless- 

ing on her Star-like Een,” ‘‘St. Mary’s 

Well,” “‘A Welcome to Christopher North,” 

‘* Birthday of Burns,” ‘‘ Lizzy Lass,” and 

‘** Bonnie Mary,” are among the songs that 

have most charmed us. 

‘Two volumes, which seem to fall into the 
same class, although widely different, are 
James Russell Lowell’s Among My Books 
(Fields, Osgood & Co.), and A Day by the 
Fire, and other Papers, hitherto uncollected, 
by Leigh Hunt (Roberts Brothers). Both 
are meant for quiet, meditative hours ; but 
while with the former the mind is kept 
inteut and constantly excited by quaint 
felicities of thought and expression, —the 
potent presentation of new and lofty 
thought,—the latter soothes us with its 
pleasant, friendly talk of fireside joys, 
satyrs, nymphs, fairies, Gog and Magog, 
and the wonderful wall of Dhoulkarnein. 
Sometimes one shall choose the intense 
white light of Lowell, and again rest his 
eyes with the warm, cheerful glow of 
Leigh Hunt. 

The popular edition of Froude’s History 
of England (Charles Scribner & Co.) has 
reached the eighth volume, and in this 
new and cheaper form is making its way 
still more rapidly into the libraries, as well 
as into the homes and hearts of the Amer- 
ican people. ‘* What a wonderful history 
it is!” says Mrs, Muloch Craik ; and won- 
derful indeed is it, with its vivid pictures 
of scenes and persons long passed away ; 
its broad charity, its tender human sym- 
pathy, its ever-present dignity, its out- 
bursts of truest pathos, From the same 
firm we have another volume in their in- 
teresting Illustrated Library of. Wonders, 
The Sun, by Amédée Guillemin. This is 
certainly one of the most valuable works 
of the series, presenting as it does, with 
sufficient but not too dry scientific detail, 
the principal facts and theories relative to 
an every-day, but no less vitally important 
subject. 








